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“But you may need me— “Yes, but you know 
you may be sick —” Pm a T. C. U.” 


No Teacher Who is a T. C. U. need worry over what may happen to her should sie become sick, or 
meet with a serious accident. It is the business of the Teachers Casualty Underwriters to take care of her. 


If You Are Like Many Teachers, you have probably not had the opportunity of laying aside ample 
provision for unexpected and expensive sickness or accidents. You probably would be subject to considerable 
pecuniary embarrassment, and much anxiety, were your income cut off for several months and your expenses 
doubled or trebled. 


Yet This is What is Happening to some teacher practically every day. None of us are immune from 
these contingencies — we may escape for years and our turn come next week. The person who speculates 
on the possibility of freedom from misfortune is decidedly unwise, when a few cents a day will mean absolute 
protection — insuring your salary and expenses, even though you should be sick and salary-less for a year. 


Perhaps You Are One of the Few who have accumulated a surplus, but why risk the savings of years 
when it is unnecessary? We have a fund for that purpose: why not let us carry the risk—and when misfortune 


\ does come your way, let the T. C. U. pay the Bill? 
Write for a Free Copy of a booklet that tells the whole story. It will also show you what 
To the XQ teachers and other people think of the T. C. U 


T.C. U. X\ 


ae. % Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Organization for 


Teachers \ 220 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
220 T. C. U. Bldg. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
I am a Teacher and I am 


seeeesed tn teetin sbeut your NN Special Offer—$2 Protects You Until Feb. 1st. 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whoi2 


story and booklet of testimonials. Ask for Complete Details. 





Address. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever ) 
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“Men are nothing, but a MAN is everything.”—Napoleon 


Books are nothing, but a GOOD BOOK IS EVERYTHING 


An ideal present to yourself or others—to mind and heart —is a good book. The Devin-Adair 
imprint is restricted absolutely to works of unusual merit —a fact attested by 
thousands of readers the world over. 


“Life is too short for reading inferior books.”—Bryce 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


Foreword by HENRY GARRITY 


(** AGUECHEEK’’) 


The War of Nations adds greatly to the charm of this remarkable book. 


or not, My Unknown Chum once read will become your Chum, as it is now the Chum of thousands. 


Price, $1.65 Delivered, 
Whether you have ever been abroad 
It fulfils to 


the letter Lord Rosebery’s definition of the three-fold function of a book — “To Furnisn INFORMATION, LITERATURE, 


RECREATION.” 
Tue New York Sun: “The book is charm- 
ing.” 


Tue Boston Giope: “There is no deny- 
ing the charm of ‘My Unknown Chum.’ Its 
English is a rest and a delight after the mess 
of undignified colloquialisms which lie between 
most covers nowadays.” 





What Critical Book-Lovers Say: 


GoveRNOR Davip I. WALsH of Massachu- 
setts: “‘My Unknown Chum’ — I cannot too 
strongly express the pleasure and companion- 
ship I found in this excellent book. It is all 
that is claimed for it— even more. It is not 
only a companion, but a friend.” 

CarpinaL Gasquet: “I have read ‘My 
Unknown Chum’ with the greatest possible 
pleasure.” 


Puitip Gress, most brilliant of the English 
war correspondents: “My Unknown Chum’ 


is delightful.” 


Cot, F. A. HeyGate LAMBErt, Cavalry Club, 
London: 


me.” 


““My Unknown Chum’ delighted 





YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS 


Illustrated by THOMAS FOGARTY 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


Price, $1.40 Delivered. 


This new book, MacManus’s best by far, is redolent of Ireland, its love and laughter, its poetry, pathos and ro- 


mance. 


the wedding and the wake. 

Georce W. CABLE says of this book: “I 
may have read as good English — not often, 
however. But oh, when did anyone ever read 
such darling Irish! MacManus’s is a master 
pen, and a joy.” 


Buss Perry: “A charming book full of true 
sentiment and humor and knowledge of human 
nature.” 


James Watrcoms Ritey: “TI read it with 
avidity, as I read every line of MacManus.” 


Davip Betasco: “It’s delightful. It gave 
me a picture of Ireland and Irish character, so 
charming, fresh, and quaintly humorous, and 
at the same time so pathetically tender, that I 
smiled and laughed and gulped, ‘all in one 
breath.’”’ 


The author has put into these pages the school-master, the tinker and the tailor, the lovable, the quaint, 
and the humorous Neighbors — all limned with the pen of love. We here witness the courting and the match-making, 
It is a book whose freshness and joyfulness may lighten many a heavy heart. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND: “It is wonderfully 
beautiful, both in sentiment and in diction.” 


Mary Roserts RINEHART: “With interest 
and joy I read it.” 


ELLA WHEELER Witcox: “It is delightful 
— full of the best MacManus charm.” 





A Book for Children of Any Age and for Adults of Any Age 


Author of “Carmina,” “Canzoni,” “Madrigali,” etc. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors by Gordon Ross. 


dom. 


POLLY’S POMES 


By TOM DALY 





“The most difficult of all tasks is to think.” — Emerson 
Do you fail in clearness of thought and of expression — 


especially in conversation? 


Do you teach or preach — or lecture? 


or dictate? 


Do you want to give straight to the point advice to your 


Price, $1.10 Delivered. 


Smiles and laughter while you read and quote Polly’s wit and wis- 
Polly will teach you how to spell and punctuate; her method is original in the history of litérature. 
ever wise, has a philosophy of life that will surely help you as well as the children. 
love, how to get married — better still — how to remain married in this world of divorce and trouble. 
afford marriage in these hard times Polly positively solves the problem for you on page 40. 

A Gift Book for Young and Old. 


“Tt is impossible for us to do justice to this Philosopher and Poet 
within the limits of a book review.” — The Catholic World 


Polly, 
She even tells you how to fall in 
If you can’t 


“Tt isa charming book, and one which I hope will find a place 
wherever children and lovers of children are to be found.” — Mrs. 
Della T. Lutes, Editor American Motherhood. 





YOURSELF? 


pupils, your children, your friends, your employees and 


Do you want a companion for the home, the School, the 


Do you write 


witty? 


THEN READ 


office, the Rectory —a travel chum, too — that will re- 
spond to your every mood — serious, humorous, wise, 


“KEYSTONES OF THOUGHT” 


By AUSTIN O’MALLEY, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Price, Cloth, $1.15 Delivered. 


Price, Suede, $1.90 Delivered. 


Special price to teachers on the above books, delivered 


Yourself and the Neighbors, $1.15 


My Unknown Chum, $1.40 Keystones of Thought, cloth, $.90 
Keystones of Thought, suede, $1.60 Polly’s Pomes, $.90 


Order by letter, post card, telegram orphone. Remit by money order, express orcheck. Onrequest we will send any or all books 
direct to your friends with your Christmas Greeting or message written inbook. We guarantee delivery to all parts of the world. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., Publishers, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, U. S. A. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS | 


For the glad Christmas Season nothing is so pleasing to the children or to the parents as a public entertain« 
composed entirely of original matter especially written for the purpose, and all are arranged by persons of wide 
features, while all the others contain much material that is appropriate to or can be adapted to such occasions, 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he ‘“‘speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 





CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
for this book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, ete, 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertainments, 


Each dialogue specially written. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles ¢C. 


Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. 
ordinary stage or platform. Easy costumes. 
cents. 

CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection is found in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is 


full of life and action. It is composed of the 


For any 


Paper binding, 30 





own piece. For children of seven years. Paper 


binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 


Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. For chil- 
dren of ten years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
90pular authors. For children of twelve years. 


‘aper, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Upward of seventy recitations of excep- 
tional merit. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, 
Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


scenery. 


Shoppers,”’ 





JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
is fresh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide experience. All the 
dialogues are humorous. All 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
old up. The costumes and 
scenery are all of the sim- 
plest : most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


Among the good things in 
the book are: 
** Mrs. - Mason’s 
Poodle,’”’ ‘‘ What Became of 
the Dinner,” ‘‘ Renting the 
Pickaninnies,’ 
Pa Plays Football,’ ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.’’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


best contributions of more than thirty of the 
leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 


grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents, 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


Clark, A. M. In variety of subject and adap- 
tation to occasion this book has special points 
of merit, and the dialogues are both interesting 


and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 


Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks and older people, and furnishes 
a great range and diversity of sentiment. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. 


Provision is made for young and old, grave 
and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 
The dialogues in this book were chosen froma 
large store of material, the contributions having 
been received from the best qualified writers in 


this field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


** Christmas 


“* Johnny’s 








YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 


a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Dialogues 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. Allnew 


and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. A varied, well-balanced book, which 
teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right 
place. The dialogues are all simple and easily 
learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Everything written for this 
volume. One of the best booksin print. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 











EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this work 
by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L.C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention 
of an audience from the beginning to the end. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


Speakers, Drills and Entertainments 
GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 


Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the com- 
piler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 
among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


ment. But just where to get the material is a serious problem. These books solve it. Many of them are 
experience in preparation of entertainment books. A number of them are devoted exclusively to Christmas 
They contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays. 


MONOLOGUES AND NOVELTIES. By B.L.C.Griffith. Thereisa 
constant demand for monologues that are not hackneyed and yield 
good opportunities for a performer who has the gift of dramatic 
portrayal. The monologues afford full scope for the performer's 
art. There are other features in the book as well, such as a Shadow 
Pantomime, a Chinese Wedding, a Recitation with Lesson Help, a 
Play, a Monologue in Pantomime, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a 
superior collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators 
and writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. By 
John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches from the 
most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and writers of the century, and 
contains good, stirring recitations, adapted to every kind of 
temperance occasion. Paper binding, 30 cents. : 


HOW TO BECOME A PUBLIC SPEAKER. By William Pitten- 
ger. This work shows in a simple and concise way how any person of 
ordinary perseverance and good common sense may become a ready 
and effective public speaker. He is here directed how to gather 
thoughts, how to arrange them to the best advantage, told how to 
overcome timidity, and how to acquire a mastery 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. Here are gathered 
together carols, new and quaint, plays, 
tableaux, and charades. Besides, there 
are many plans for Christmas parties. 
All new and bright. For children from 
five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 

CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. ByRosamond 
Livingstone McNaught. Sunday Schools, 
Day Schools, the Home Circle, all demand 
good material for Christmas. This book 
contains just whatis wanted. Every piece 
is absolutely new, not a single one having 
been previously published. It contains - 
nothing but Christmas Recitations in prose and poetry, suited 
to young and old. Price, 30 cents 

HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. by 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is in 
every page. Complete programs for Christmas and autumn. [For 
children from five to fifteen years. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 


This book contains drills, exercises, plays for 








of all the arts of the orator. Paper binding, 30 
cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
cellent collection of 150 pieces, suited to Sunday- 
school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary 


Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. The new 


NUMBER FORTY 
One Hundred 
Choice Selections 


volume in a 


celebrating winter holidays and birthdays, pro- 
grams for parties for this trying season of the 
year. For children from ten to fifteen years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. 
These selections are especially adapted to 
Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 


posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, 
dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, 
etc., adapted to all kinds of exercises connected 
with Sunday-school work. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By 


Misses Rook and Goodfellow. There is no 
better way to raise money for church, school, or 
benevolent purposes than by means of enter- 
tainments. This unique volume contains a great 
abundance of new and original material especially 


famous series of recitation 
books. This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
national reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. The 
book contains one hundred 

ieces, prose and poetry, 

umor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 


Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 


Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, 
etc. Price, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. It contains many original exercises, 
dialogues, and novel entertainments suitable 
especially for the Christmas Holidays as well as 
for Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth ‘of July, 
Thanksgiving, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By 
Clara J. Denton. For each holiday there are 
two or more features—dialJogues, drills, motion 


repared for just such occasions. Paper bind- 
ne, 30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
The features contained in this attractive volume 
are adapted alike to Parlor Entertainments, 





Ellis Parker Butler, Bliss 
Carmen, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser, 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


songs, exercises, plays. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Almost every week in the school year has 
its birthday of a national hero or a great writer. 








School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is eminently 


adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. a 
SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 


vaudeville material is hardto get. This book contains an abundance 
of the best, all written to order by one who knows how to do it well. 
There are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, 
parodies, and short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it’””—found just what is wanted for use in 
Day School, Sunday School, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. Nota dull or uninteresting piece in the whole collection. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Contains Motion Songs, Concert. Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 


and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed of 
a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and other 
attractive entertainments, all easily produced. For children of five 
to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


to any address upon receipt of price 


Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are 


among those that the children learn about here. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. ‘For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E.C. & E. J. Rook. For children 
from five to fifteen years of age. There are the Broom, Fan, Tam- 
bourine, Umbrella, Hoop, Doll, Little Patriots, and many others. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. ; 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas, 
Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon 
March with Grouping and Posing, Hatchet 
Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath 
Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. 
A collection of entirely new and original drills. 
Among the more popular and pleasing drills 
are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole 
Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter 
Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 

ing, 30 cents. 
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is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
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BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 
A -_ enters reader tee the 
second school year. new book in . i 
# the Boy Blue Series by Mary F 
a ge La Refreshing 
an 


Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 


Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,”’and , ' 
“Pretty Polly Flinders.” All by hesy N Oo u r 1 Ss h 1 n Ss 


Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 











each volume, 40 cents. All are for for tired minds and bodies. When \ 
m second year, except “‘Cherry Tree 
H] Children,” which is for first year. exhausted by mental labor you 





i ‘ 
Ww n ha 
Other Standard Books ill find that 


crt “sx |  HORSFORD’S 
IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson 40 cents 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER Seems 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 30 cents Aci d Ph Oo sp hat e 


For Grade II 











































































' 
% ' 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35cents |, a 
(See also Boy Blue Series, above.) will give needed nourishment and I 
ord poe A ic “— pe strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
MOTHER — WIND’S CHILDREN. a ee ter digestion and an improved appetite. a 
om eeeroe aq thornton W. Burgess 45 cents A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
MOTHER WEST WIND'S no pe dinia healthful and_ beneficial than lemonade Rex 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. or other acidulous drinks. 
Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents : : 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents Essily made by adding to a gises _ 
, ao , of cold sweetened water a tea 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham 50 cents spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
For Grade 1V A M Val bl N T ° 
THE PIG BROTHER. Richards 40 cents ost uabie Nerve ionic ai 
CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Blaisdell 50 cents : NE 
GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents Rumford Chemical Works CA} 
INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastman 50 cents Providence, R. L M 
THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER. 50 cents ~ 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Ma 
e - 
Let Me Send You These Pencils | | 
4 doz, Johenn Faber Pencils | : - 
Value, $2.40 ‘ Tea 
| Fou 
. Cor 
° . 
Why I Make This Offer FREE | _.- 
I have undertaken to introduce the famous Johann | te 
Faber Pencils —Lafayette No. 477 — into every school Chr 
and home, through the co-operation of school children. vee. = Cor 
For this co-operation I am prepared to reward each Hel 
school-room with one of the fine New Era Self-Sharpen- | AC 
ing Pencil Sharpeners. | 
‘ : , CH 
This Pencil Sh t I} bh 
oe nares ener gee al “Kee ate of lott 
if : Iq SIX inches high, works easily anc ickly, 1 gi fine, . 
wil on che Seceipt of the Coupon, the  coren pencils ‘mediua or coarse points, without’ wasting the pencil or Pic 
receive Announcement Cards. Have each pupil take breakiag the leai. Soll in stationery stores for $2.00 st 
one or more Pencils and a Card to parent or friends. and used in banks, schools and offices everywhere. m 
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A Public School Christmas 


Florence Sears Ware 


HERE is an old legend of Cathay which tells of a 
great White Feast held each year by a king of that 
country on his birthday. In a room hung all in 
white this king was wont to receive his subjects, who 

brought to their lord gifts of snowy white to show that their 
love and loyalty were without spot or stain. The rich 
brought their gifts and the poor theirs, but the king did 
not regard one gift above another so long as they all were 
white. And so they kept the king’s birthday. 

From the thought of this old legend there has come, dur- 
ing these last few years, the keeping of what is known as the 
White Gift Christmas in many of our churches, with the 
emphasis on the loving spirit of the gifts for the birthday 
of our King, rather than on the money value of what is 
brought. 

That there is inspiration also in the story for the public 
school celebration, was shown in at least one school build- 
ing last year. 

The visitors to this building, on the day before school 
closed for the holidays, were soon aware that it was a “green 
and white Christmas.” For every teacher whom they met 
in the corridors or saw in the rooms was gowned in white 
and wore a green sash or belt, with a spray of evergreen 
in her hair or pinned on the gown. The halls were festooned 
with green, and every room into which one looked was 
beautiful with its green and white. These decorations 
had been up for a week, they were told, that they might 
be enjoyed as long as possible by the whole school family. 
The lower grade rooms had trees as usual, but decorations 
on the trees were of white — chains of paper or strings of 
popcorn. In the upper grade rooms were branches of ever- 
green tied with white. 

There was an air of expectancy about the building, 
though a peep into the rooms showed that recitations were 
going on as usual. 

Guests were invited first into the Kindergarten, where, 
between the windows on one side of the room stood 
beautiful Christmas tree decked in white and bearing 
packages of different shapes tied also with the same color. 
When the guests were assembled — mothers, sisters, babies, 
friends — the piano began to play and the children skipped 
into the room two by two. Each pair stopped before the 
tree to shower it witha handful of “snowflakes” which they 
carried in baskets in their hands. As they skipped away, 
they made the familiar Kindergarten circle about the room. 
Games were played, Christmas stories told and songs sung. 
Suddenly, as they were merrily singing of Kriss Kringle 
coming over the snow, bells were heard, a rap at the win- 
dow, and Santa himself stood looking in. 

“Shall we ask him in?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, yes,” they answered with a shout, but all hung 
back timidly from the jolly saint. 

“Ts this D—— school?” he asked. “I got your letter 
asking me to come for your presents for the poor children, 
so here I am,” he announced. 


After shaking hands all around Santa seated himself 
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in the friendly circle. Suddenly one of the smallest chil- 
dren fairly flung himself at the saint, hugging him about 
the knees as if he would never let go. As Santa raised him 
to his lap the child buried his face in the white beard, only 
raising it to whisper, “I want a steam engine.” 

“Of course you do,” answered Santa Claus. 

The teacher brought in a basket in which were little gifts 
which the children had been busy for weeks in making in 
the Kindergarten. One was given to each child to put in 
Santa’s sack as a gift for some poor child whom Santa 
might know. “I'll come back soon and help you give your 
mothers their presents from this lovely tree,’ he announced, 
as he left the room. 

The guests gathered next in the long corridors to see the 
procession of all the children of the building. Santa stood 
on one of the landings Of the stairway, with the Super- 
intendent of Schools and his two assistants beside him, as 
well as the principal of the building. The gong sounded a 
signal, and in perfect order the children came from one 
room after another, passing through both corridors, up one 
stairway and down another, the school orchestra playing 
a joyous march. 

Each child brought a gift. There was a penny from each, 
to put into the bag, these to be used for Christmas pinks for 
all the shut-ins of the neighborhood. There was a gift of 
another sort as well. There was to be no receiving of gifts 
of the usual kind through all the building this year. Dur- 
ing the preceding weeks each teacher had talked in her 
own room of the gifts which do not cost money — only 
time and thought. They are the gifts which the spirit of 
kindness and love will teach us when to give. Each child 
was asked to write on paper some gift of this kind which 
he would like to give, and drop it into Santa’s sack. 

So they brought them — the money and the papers on 
which little children as well as eighth grade boys and girls 
had written of the other gifts which they were giving. 
There were better lessons to be learned, mothers to be 
helped in the home, and teachers not to be “plagued,” 
because of the spirit of love, which is the spirit of the Christ 
Child. 


December 1515 

The pupils of some rooms brought their papers fancifully 
folded. Some carried them in envelopes tied with green or 
white. It was a beautiful sight to watch them, big and 


little, as they passed Santa, dropping their gifts into his 
sack. Many of the girls wore white, and both boys and 
girls wore white or green. There were green neckties and 
sprays of evergreen, and big bows upon the hair. The 
Christmas spirit was in the air and in the faces as they 
marched. Santa’s eyes filled with tears, and even the 
big Superintendent was deeply moved. If only every 
visitor could have looked over the shoulder of the princ ipal 
as she read that night the words which the boys and girls 
had written! If only the visitors could have followed the 
Christmas pinks into the homes where they were welcor ed! 
When the pupils were back in their seats again the gong 
sounded once more — this time the signal for “assembly.” 
Quickly and in order the boys and girls massed ther selves 
on the stairway at one end of the corridor, the orchestra 
still playing its march. 

It was a sea of childish faces at which Santa looked. A 
chord at the piano, and the voices of the younger children 
in the lower corridor told the story of how: 


Once a little Baby lay, 
Cradled on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


A moment’s pause, and after a few measures from ihe 
piano, the older pupils replied in their fresh young voices 
with the wonderful music of “Silent night, holy night.” 

The Christmas celebration was over, and the pupils 
returned to their rooms and their work. In five minutes 
some of the visitors were listening to a recitation in English 
Grammar, which was going on in the eighth grade room 
as if nothing unusual had happened. 

But the memory of that brief half hour lingers yet. 
When some one says, “The public school cannot teach re- 
ligion,”’ the mind goes back to that public school celebra- 
tion of Christmas which was the most truly “religious” of 
any keeping of the Christmas-tide which the writer has 
ever enjoyed. 
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Teaching English to Foreign 
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Children in Hartford, Conn. 


Francesca A. Henke 


HE success attained by any method of teaching 

English is due partly to “preparedness” on the part 

of the teacher. I keep a notebook at home, an- 

other in school, and note at once new ideas sug- 
gested by my work, reading and intercourse with children 
and adults. 





Francesca A. Henke 


My school-room has four windows. There are two doors 
on the front (north) side. On one door is a large calendar: 
Saturday’s and Sunday’s spaces are filled in solidly with blue 
crayon; school days are filled in with red crayon. A 
monitor is appointed each week for this purpose. On the 
front blackboard is a list of the names of the days of the 
week in yellow crayon. 

After our opening exercises, I ask daily until well learned, 
“What day is to-day?” Children answer in concert, later 
individually, “To-day is Monday.” “What day was 
yesterday?” “Yesterday was Sunday.” “What day will 
to-morrow be?” “To-morrow will be Tuesday,” and so 
on. We learn to recite or read from the blackboard the 
names of days of week, months and the words “day be- 
fore, “day after,” “next week, last month, year,” and if 
the children are bright enough they learn how to “tell 
time,” and to answer oral problems, using these words. 
On this front board are kept also the vocabulary of the 
colors illustrated by colored crayons; also the alphabet, 
print and script, which is recited daily—the name of each 
letter — also phonetically. They enjoy learning by means 
of songs: 

“abcdefg, 
hijklmnop, 
q rsandtuvy, 
x and y and z— 
O! I’m happy as happy. can be, 
For I know my A B C.’ 


They learn to recite numbers by means of objects, black- 
board drawings and songs like “One, two, three little 
Indian boys,” “One, two, button my shoe,” etc. 

We have a chart containing “phonetics” of which I will 
write later. The children recite from it, study it, and copy 
it, script from print. 

On the second door I place pictures (colored) selected 
from papers and magazines for oral language. These are 
changed from time to time. ; 

A child who shows temper or is unruly stands near this 


door. Somehow by looking at these attractive pictures 
the child forgets his wilfulness and returns to his seat good- 


tempered. Some one will say, “That is no punishment. 
But it is; good children dislike to be called to stand alone 
in front. 


On the blackboards we keep also lists of pronouns, verbs, 
prepositions, adjectives, etc., in common use; and “I have, 
you have, he has,” etc. — “I am, you are,” etc. “long, 
short, hard, soft,” etc.: names of the seasons; numerals: 
also: 

“What is your name?” 

“How old are you?” 


” 


“My name is —— - 
“I am —— years old? 











“Where do you live?” “TI live at No. — street.” 
brothers ) 
sisters | brothers 
“How many? uncles }have you?” “I have sisters,” 
y4 f } 
aunts | etc. 
| etc. 
‘There is —— ——. Here are What have 
you?” “T have .”’ “Where is the ——?” 








Names of all articles in the school-room. 

Names of parts of human body and use, eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, hands, arms, etc. 

One blackboard covered with burlap is used for postcards 
and various pretty and instructive pictures; another bur- 
lap-covered board contains specimens of the pupils’ writ- 
ing, written language, number work, and drawings, chiefly 
color work, cutting, or mounting. 

In bookcases we keep not merely books and other sup- 
plies, but best of all, boxes of pictures donated by friends 
from papers and magazines; and boxes filled with inex- 
pensive toys donated chiefly for our English lessons. 

And how these little people enjoy it all! 

Each child has in his desk a box (common cardboard 
thread box will do) for his pen, pencils, penwipers, and tab- 
lets. These tablets can be bought or made from card- 
board, one or two inch ones are preferable. The children 
make therewith many pretty designs in pencil or color from 
the teacher’s dictation, or original. Also they enjoy writ- 
ing numbers or letters therein. (Use drawing paper.) 

Children make original designs with and without tablets. 
Each child has a box of colored crayons in his desk; also a 
box containing five of each capital letter, and twenty of 
each small letter. He keeps very busy making words and 
sentences from the blackboard, from his reading book and 
later from memory. Each child has also one or two “seat” 
books which he studies or writes from when he has finished 
the work I assigned. Thus we have good order. 

I have many devices to keep the children busy in their 
seats, too numerous to mention in this paper. I emphasize 
in all their work the “three R’s” because they need to learn 
to read, write, and spell English as soon as possible. 

For seat work they write each session, copying from the 
blackboard or from their books. Yes, these children could 
not write at all. I taught tracing lines, curves, letters in 
the air, on the blackboard; and then they began to write 
on paper. You can see how tracing around the tablets 
helps for writing. Every bit of busy work, like every 
lesson, has a definite purpose, though the child thinks he is 
having a splendid playtime only. 

He is busy every minute in his seat; there is no time for 
play or whispering. He wants to learn all he can. I have 
taught children from six to sixteen years of age. Defective 
children, however old, need this primary instruction at first; 
so do older as well as younger non- -English- -speaking children, 
because I teach them “first primary” history, geography, 
music, drawing, writing, as well as English conversation 
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and reading. I keep my blackboard and walls covered with 
interesting work because the children look at them at times; 
and I found also that many of them brought blank books 
to school and copied from the blackboards for home study, 
because I permit them to take home books for one night 
only when books have been finished. This encourages per- 
sistent study during school hours. In higher grades books 
are taken home daily. 

I have shown how I keep my little people busy at their 
seats, and how important it is to have attractive black- 
boards. 

Let us not forget relaxation periods. I expect children 
to work steadily, but every half hour I give a few minutes 
for an action song or simple gymnastics, windows and 
inside doors being open summer and winter. 

Before school I examine faces and hands for cleanliness 
and freedom from disease. At 9 A. M. we sing “Good- 
morning to all,” “Father, we thank Thee for the Night,” 






















































































Tablets made of Circles, Squares, Triangles, Stars, Bells, etc. for Tracing Around 
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and recite simple poems. At first I sing alone; soon they 
join; they learn easily by ear if they place heads with eyes 
closed on their desks. Later they learn from the black- 
board the first five tones, then the scale, and to read music 
from the board and copy it. 

After the morning opening exercises we have the concert 
and individual language lessons above mentioned — the 
alphabet, phonetics, etc.: and very soon interesting ques- 
tions and answers in English in regard to the weather, 
home, or school affairs, holidays of civic and historic signi- 
ficance; all illustrated by means of pictures shown, or by 
my sketcheson theblackboard. Lillustrateevery event, and 
by means of pupils acting out such stories they gain vivid 
mental pictures. 

(1) Every morning at first is devoted to oral language 
in concert, then in groups or classes, then individually for 
the slow pupils. 

(2) Afternoons we have phonetic drills in the same order 
of grouping. 

(3) Then pupils are ready for reading books. 


(I) Morninc I point to and say names of objects in 
the room; desk, chair, pen, pencil, book, paper; box, bell, 
floor, ceiling, walls, window, door, blackboard, crayon, 
eraser, etc.; also names, pointing to head, hair, face, eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, teeth, tongue, arm, hand, finger, etc.; 
hat, dress, coat, etc.; toys—cat, dog, etc. Children 
repeat every word. Some learn several new words a day; 
others cannot. 

Then we learntwowords. I say, “How many windows?’ 
They reply “Four windows.” How many arms? “Two 
arms”; and so on through the above-mentioned list. 
Thereafter, having learned the numerals to twenty, I say, 
“How many feet have you? They reply in unison and in- 
dividually (else some never learn). “I have two feet.” 
So we learn with objects, “I have; you have; he, she, it 
has; we have; they have” — and “Have I,” you, etc., all 
these things or objects. 

We learn, “I am, you are, he, she, it is,’ 
pronouns in this manner pointing: 


, 


,’ 


etc.: and the 


3 my (to) (for) me 

2 you your you 
3 he his him 
4 she her her 

5 it its it 

6 we our us 

7 they their them 


This prevents the “jumbling” of pronouns we hear among 
some foreigners. 

Long, short, large, small and other contrasting words 
are taught by showing objects: also slowly, quickly, etc. 
Verbs, action words — like run, skip, eat, write, etc. — are 
acted out, and every child wants to take part; in, on 
under, etc., are taught by placing objects in, on, under 
others. The child says (and does it): 


“The book is in the desk.” 
“The book is on the desk.”’ 
“The book is under the desk.”’ 


I place a box on the floor; then I ask a boy to take it, 
whispering that he place a cat in it and carry it to a chair. 

Eagerly the children answer somewhat as _ follows: 
“Miss H.” or “ You put a box on the floor. You told John 
to place a cat in it (they laugh). He put the box on the 
chair.” Sometimes they tell one connected story. How 
they talk! They enjoy it. 

Two children come forward. They question each other 
or the school. Each child wants to answer number or other 
questions every time. 

So we learn, acting every new word or illustrating it by 
means of pictures; thus we soon have a very large vocabu- 
lary and good attention. 

(II) ArreRNOoN Now we have most interesting pho- 
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netic drills for pronunciation and good enunciation. What 
fun we have! Again “every child wants to answer every 
time,” but we teach politeness and consideration for others 
right here. 

Bright children learn by any method. 

I worked out this method for slow or bright; the slow 
ones required more time and drill. 

I have a chart like this, sounding each letter alone: a-t-at. 
This is my drill for introductory spelling —and they 
become fine spellers. We learn these lists up, down, from 
left to right, right to left, and “skipping around” namely: 


at ed ig on up 

bat bed big bon bup 

cat con cup 

dat ded dig don dup 

fat fed fig fon fup 

gat 

hat 

jat 

kat 

lat 

mat (Fill in as first line each combination that would 
be phonetic.) 

nat 

pat 

rat 

sat 

tat 

vat 

wack 

ax CX ix Ox ux 

zat zed zig zon zup 

that 


Two vowels — first one as a, e, i, 0, u: 


nail beat tied coat blue 
at ate or = nor ou 
Ow 
et ete ar = car au 
Aw 
it ite er = her all 
ot ote ir = girl ing 
ut ute ur = fur er 
qu = quick est 


and then teach more uncommon sounds, combinations, etc. 


a rad 


| 


Boy—eight years old—never quiet a moment except when 


Boy—defective. Never learned to read in the grades; 
T took this picture. Hesaid,“‘ Miss Henke! The Italians rooms too crowded; teacher couldn’t give individual help. 
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“ Robbins’ Phonetics,” a pamphlet costing about twelve 


cents each, is excellent to place in eachchild’shands. They 
run down the columns almost breathlessly, now combining 


as: “and” = b-and, s-and; help; help-less, etc. 
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Children Make Original Designs With or Without Tablets 
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For Multiplication or Phonetic Tables 


(III) Now children have had much conversation and 
phonetic drill; the latter being the “mechanics of reading,” 
as the multiplication table ( I forgot tosay I have the two- 
table on the blackboard always as a “type”) is the “me- 
chanics of number.” 

The children are ready to read fluently with under- 
standing from blackboard script stories or any simple first 
reader. Then they read book after book, number problem 
books and all, giving oral answers. We are vigilant to 
see that each new word is understood as before. 

When children can write from dictation the simple 
phonetic combinations said slowly by the teacher, “b a t,” 
etc., they are ready for spelling. Friday afternoons we 
have “number or spelling contests.” 

Not only have my little people a large vocabulary of 
ordinary words, but they have mastered the full first grade 
vocabulary in whatever is required in singing, drawing, 
writing, number, history, and geography. 

Their rapid progress is due to the fact that I begin very, 
very slowly, one word at a time, using pantomime rather 
than confusing the ear by much /alking. 

Ihave taught pupils from many foreign lands. All learned 
readily, though we could not understand one another’s 
language at first; hence it is not necessary that a teacher 
know any foreign language to teach foreigners English. 
This method has helped backward pupils, also. I shall be 
pleased to answer questions through the medium of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





Small boy—eight years old—promoted in short time; 
some schooling abroad. (See striped stockings from 


are fighting the Toorks, Russins, and Germons, and will By this method he learned, and said proudly, ‘‘Now Italy.) 


beat them all because the Americans like the Italians. Yes, I can read, Miss Henke.” (Has one glass eye—dynamite 


Miss Henke, it’s a big, big war! ” explosion.) 


Older boy—sixteefl years old—very slow, No school- 
ing abroad; learned to read well, 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights reserved) 


INCREASING THE VOCABULARY 


T is not the number of pages or the number of books 
that counts, but, does the child recognize and know 
the meaning of the words and sentences used? ‘Those 
teachers who attain the greatest success recognize 

this and aim to keep the word study work an interesting 

and profitable exercise. 

The other day a teacher said to me, “‘ My class is not 
interested in word study work.”’ My reply was, “Then it 
is not interested in class reading and does not read well.” 

In grades one, two and three the pupils depend on the 
teacher very largely for the pronunciation and meaning 
of new words. Early in grade four pupils may be taught 
to use the dictionary. The following points are necessary 
in beginning this work: 

1 Be sure each pupil can repeat the alphabet fluently in 
order. 7 

2 Each pupil should have a dictionary —a fairly good 
one costing possibly forty cents; however, a ten-cent 
dictionary is better than no dictionary. 

3 The teacher should spend several periods with the class 
looking up lists of words. In this the whole class 
and the teacher may work together. During these 
periods teach the class to look for the initial letter 
in a word first. As soon as this is found, consider 
the second letter of the word and then, possibly, the 
third. 

It has often come to my attention that pupils in 
grades five and even six were spending hours of 
unnecessary time in dictionary work because they 
had not been taught to look for the second letter of 
a word. They had to look through almost all the 
t’s in the dictionary, to find turn-table. 

4 Have frequent dictionary games as follows: 

a Class take dictionaries. . 

b The teacher writes a word on the board as 
“crevice.” 

c Those who find the word stand. The teacher 
writes name of the one who stood first, on the 
board. 

d When about two-thirds of the class are standing 
the teacher calls on some one to pronounce the 
word, read, and explain in own words the meaning. 
It is excellent practice to have one or more original 
sentences made using the word. 

e Other words may be written and the one finding 
the words first the greatest number of times wins 
the game. The school may work by aisles, in the 
contest, or boys compete with girls. 


When one or two pupils always win select such to come 
to the front to assist the teacher in watching for those who 
rise first and to place words and names on the blackboard. 
This gives others opportunity to compete. 

I have seen classes trained in this way attain great speed 
and proficiency in finding words and in their use. Many 
pupils become able to almost always open any dictionary, 
large or small, to the initial letter of any word at once. 

Too many pupils waste much time Aunting in the diction- 
ary because they do not know how to find what they want. 
The above suggestions, if carried out, should save time 
and make the use of the dictionary more interesting. Pro- 
ficiency in the use of the dictionary is one of the useful 
habits of school and of later life. 

Beginning with grade four, after the pupils have had in- 
struction in the use of the dictionary, the following work 
may be done daily. This work is for the purpose of in- 
creasing the vocabulary. Dictionary study in connection 
with reading is required each day from the fourth grade, 
the amount increasing as power is gained. In the fourth 


grade not more than an average of three words a day can 
be studied. In the seventh and eighth the number is often 
eight or ten. 

The teacher selects the words to be studied. The selec- 
tion is made from the reading lesson and the words are 
usually assigned the class with the assignment of the read- 
ing lesson, or they may be written on the blackboard. 
The work by the pupil is written and is done individually 
at the seat during the period for reading preparation. The 
following is copied from a paper written last May. 

OBLITERATED 
Dictionary meaning — blotted out 
Author’s Use — “The frantic exclamations of the hermit 
had partly obliterated (blotted out) the impression pro- 
duced by the detail of his personal history.”’ 
Original Sentence — In “Snow-Bound” the snow obliterated 
(blotted out) all the land-marks. 


Each pupil brings his dictionary work to class where the 
words are discussed with the teacher. Special attention is 
given to the meaning and the original sentence. In the 
upper grades attention is given to the part of speech of the 
word and the comparison with the part of speech as indi- 
cated for it in the dictionary. 

Often work of the kind indicated above is done wholly 
orally, there being no writing. : 

Work of this kind persistently followed up gives command 
of a large vocabulary, which is easily discernible in all 
written work. 

By reference to page 422, Fourth Grade Reading Les 
sons, in the September number of Primary Epvucation, 
1915, it may be noted that the program of daily exercises 
allows ten minutes for “Word Study” in the afternoon. 
This is the period of the day in which we do the dictionary 
work as described above and in which the pupils look up 
the three words per day and write out the sentences, as soon 
as they have been instructed and have become fairly pro- 
ficient. The teacher aids the class in connection with any 
word that is beyond the majority, or that seems beyond 
what*can be expected of the grade. 

In some schools some of the word study work is done as 
part of the language work. This is optional with those in 
charge. The chief point is to have some scheme for definitely 
and systematically increasing the vocabulary of the children. 
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History and Language 


Ethel M. Hall 


stories, and the primary teacher who does not care 

to go in thought with the children during the 

wonderful December days, misses much of the sim- 
plicity and the joy of childhood. 


p= always brings us so many beautiful 


When the beautiful stars peep out one by one, 
As I look far off and away, 

How sweet to be able to whisper, God, 
I’ve made some one happy to-day. 


There are so many beautiful Bible stories for this month 
as: ‘‘Moses on the Mountain Side,” Story of David, the 
Shepherd King, and the wonderful story of Christ and the 
Nativity. Children should know why we celebrate Christ- 
mas and the symbols of Christmas gifts. Christians like 
to feel that it is because the Wise Men brought gifts to the 
Infant Jesus and because of the gift of God to the world. 
However, it was a custom among the Romans to make gifts 
to each other at their winter festival and this custom may 
have descended to us from antiquity. The candles too 
have a significant meaning; it is not unlikely that at the 
time of the birth of Jesus thousands of candles were brightly 
burning throughout Palestine, fitting proclamation of the 
Light that had come into the world; the tree and the star 
each have a meaning, the tree is the tree of life, while the 
star radiates the influence that uplifts mankind, civilizes 
the world and makes all men brothers. 

Jesus bids us shine with a clear pure light, 
~ Like a little candle burning in the night. 


The story of the “Nativity” as it is told to the children 
of Syria is always interesting. This story of the “Baby 
Camel that Walked to Jesus” gives usa great deal of in- 
formation about the Magi priests or the three Wise Men. 
These priests, like the people of that day, watched for the 
coming of the Messiah, and because they were astrologers, 
they searched the heavens for a sign. When they saw the 
strange light, they were puzzled until it was revealed to 
them that this was an angel ready to lead them to the 
infant Messiah. The three most wise and devout resolved 
to follow the light whithersoever it might lead them. The 
story then gives us an account of the journey and of the 
camels used. How the baby camel, which followed its 
mother, almost fell by the wayside. At last the infant is 
found and the three Wise Men offer their precious gifts 
to the Christ Child and the baby camel is blessed. When 
Christmas time comes around the American children re- 
ceive gifts from Santa Claus, but Syrian children, who have 
been good for a year and a day and who leave a dish 
of sweetened water outside the door on the night of the 
“Nativity” may find on Christmas morning candies, pretty 
toys and jars of pomegranate jelly, that have been left by 
the little camel that walked to Jesus. 

The “ Baby Camel” and the camel train or caravan cross- 
ing the desert, pleasant valley and rocky steeps suggested 
the Arab in the desert and the great drinking holes, where 
the animals gathered at various times to quench their 
thirst. 

Our table was covered with sand. Thick folds of paper 
were fastened at the sides and ends of the table to keep the 
sand from falling to the floor. A mirror with the edges 
hidden by sand and surrounded by green oatmeal wall 
paper formed the drinking hole and the oasis in the desert. 
This was placed near one end of the table. The palm trees 
were pieces of broom handles sawed to the proper lengths. 
The large palm leaves were cut from green paper and pasted 
around the tops of the sticks, then the sticks were wrapped 
with undyed raffia, which made them look more like real 
palm trees and gave a pleasing effect. 


The tents were furnished by the pupils. These folded 
and were easily carried. The trees and tents were placed 
near the drinking hole and on that part representing the 
oasis. The toy camels crossed the desert like the real 
caravan, while the elephants, tigers, lions and other ani- 
mals made their way towards the drinking-hole. 

The animals came from a Noah’s Ark collection or were 
purchased from toy departments in some of the larger stores. 

Two little articles written about the camel with two 
humps and those of one hump were found and read to the 
children, the camel with one hump being called the true 
camel from Arabia. 

The little pine tree tells its own story of waiting and 
longing to be chosen for a wonderful Christmas tree. At 
last it is chosen and reachesa hospital, and when it discovers 
it is to be a real Christmas tree for sick children its joy is un- 
bounded. 

Priests dressed all in white and armed with golden sickles 
used once a year to cut the mistletoe from the trees, giving 
each family a small piece, which was kept until the next 
year because it was believed to ward off evil. 

One cent Perry pictures, telling the story of the Christ 
Child, were mounted and hung where they might be visual- 
ized. 

The “Sistine Madonna” and “Madonna of the Chair” 
received especial attention. The Madonna of the Chair 
has a new interest when children are told it is round 
because it was first painted on the bottom of a tub or 
barrel. The “Sistine Madonna” has its own story of the 
Christ Child, and the two little cherubs that watched 
Raphael paint are always attractive to children and many 
valuable lessons may be drawn from these two wonderful 
pictures. 

Finding a number of pictures of the “Madonna of the 
Chair” in a magazine, these were cut out and used to paste 
upon our stories of this picture, which is so widely known. 

Our dictation exercises consisted of short sentences about 
the camel, holly and Madonnas. In one corner of the 
writing papers, two small leaves and red berries of the holly 
were drawn with crayola crayons. Below were written 
sentences about the holly and why it is used for Christmas. 

All the stories were fastened together and a cover made 
of a snow scene with pine trees grouped near the center. 
This formed an attractive booklet of every day work. 

Christmas Day was drawing near, we laid aside our work 
and lived with Santa Claus, making our own home gifts. 
First we made a small stocking of red cardboard. These 
were laid upon blotters for patterns and cut, making stock- 
ing blotters. When finished, the stockings were fastened 
together with small brass fasteners. This made a pretty 
blotter for Mother. 

Reindeer were traced and cut out and strips of sand 
paper placed at the feet for match scratchers; of course 
Father needed this. A red cardboard stocking with a Dutch 
shoe of sand paper makes another simple gift. Then each 
child folded a picture frame of green paper and pasted one 
of the Christmas pictures in the center. 

Through the kindness of a friend a Christmas tree was 
secured and we entered upon the enjoyable task of decorating 
it for those less fortunate. Very good tree decorations may 
be made by framing colored post-cards with tinsel and adding 
a loop of tinsel here and there. These, with strings of 
tinsel, popcorn, cranberries, paper chains and lanterns 
make an attractive tree. December brings so many de- 
mands, the Eskimo seems to fit better in the month of 
January. However an effective sand-table may be worked 
out by using a toy Santa packed in his sled, just ready to 
leave this land of ice and snow, 
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Playing Store in School 


A “Model Store” 


(In the Lewiston Normal Training School) 
Sarah T. Burke 
Model Teacher — Grades II and III 


Te idea of teaching arithmetic by actual practice 
in buying and selling has probably always been 
thought of by teachers as practical, but it has been 

such a task to gather materials, that until recently 
it has not been very successfully carried on. It remained 
for the Head Master of an English school to plan it in a 
practical form. His plan, after spreading through England, 
has crossed the ocean, and it is now possible to obtain a 
complete “ Model Store’ outfit. This equipment consists 
of “dummy” packages of various well-known articles, such 
as children would buy for their own homes. 

During the past year we obtained a “ Model Store”’ equip- 

ment for use in grades two and three. This we arranged 
in a small room between the two class-rooms. It could 
be placed along the side or in a corner of a class-room. 
.~ To the “Model Store’’ equipment we added our scales 
as seen in the picture, and also two complete sets of measures 
for liquids and dry measure and materials to measure and 
weigh, such as beans, sawdust, sand, etc. This makes 
our store a near approach to a real store. 

As far as possible the children have the care of the store. 
When the packages arrive, certain ones are chosen to un- 
pack them and arrange them on the shelves. Then they 
select the best places for the posters and place them. 
Afterwards, with a little supervision, the children in turn 
“take care of the Store.” 

’ Naturally, with our little second grade children we begin 
with very simple work, but as we progress, this is our general 
plan: We divide our classes into three groups, just as we 


do for our other number lessons. One child is chosen sales- 
man (and this is a highly coveted position), who takes his 
place in the store. The teacher gives each child some toy 


money. Then she gives a child an order such as: 
Buy me: 
2 bars of Babbitt’s Laundry Soap. 
1 Yeast Cake. 
1 small bottle of Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 
or: 


Go to the store and buy 
1 box of Vanilla Wafers. 
1 can Readymaid Tomato Soup. 
2 boxes Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 


Each child, in turn, goes to the store, gives his order and 
brings his purchases back to the class-room and tells: 


1 What he has bought. 

2 How much he paid. 

3 How much money he had. 

4 How much change he received. 


Our work in measurements is carried on in a similar 
manner, each child in turn doing the weighing or measuring. 

This kind of lesson once a week in each grade breaks the 
monotony of number and adds greatly to the children’s 
interest. While it is one of our most practical lessons the 
children always look forward to it as fun and call it “ Playing 
store.” 





Welcome 


Christmas Candles, brave and bright, 
Gold and crimson, blue and white, 
Shine your prettiest, because 

You’re to WELCOME Santa Claus! 


i —_ a. 
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The Value of a Store in the 
School-room 
Effie L. Bean 


ANY teachers have had “stores” in their school- 
rooms, but I wonder if they realize the vast edu- 
cational good which may result from them. 

Perhaps you may be interested in hearing about 
the one we have in our building, the Kosciusko School, 
at Winona, Minnesota. 

To the second and third grade teacher belongs the credit 
of introducing it in our school. 

It was my good fortune to visit this room one day while 
the store was in operation. 

A small alcove in one corner of the room was used for the 


store. Shelving had been made and put up by the manual 
training boys. The counter was a board resting on two 
boxes. Advertising matter covered up the opening between 


the boxes. 

This teacher had obtained her first store supply from a 
New York “Model Store Keeping Department,” but she 
and the children had added many things. For example, 
the children had brought empty cartoons for jello, butter 
and breakfast foods, clean soap wrappers wrapped around 
blocks of wood; empty egg shells (glass nest eggs may be 
used); empty extract bottles, spice and baking powder 
boxes, empty syrup cans and numerous other things. 

Fruit and vegetables may be made of clay and colored 
during the drawing period. The small egg cases holding 
a dozen eggs may be made during the construction period. 
Paper ribbon bolts and empty spool boxes will be readily 
given out by the large stores. A few pint and quart milk 
bottles may be brought. 

The pupils in this room had suggested an ice box as a 
necessity for the keeping of the milk and butter, and ac- 
cordingly one had been made from a box and those articles 
kept therein. 

As it was the children’s store they were vitally interested 
in all its phases and were quick to bring in suggestions and 
ideas which they had seen worked out in “real stores.” 

Our store would be very incomplete without its scales, 
its pint, quart and gallon measures, and its peck and bushel 
measures. 

While some of the attendants at the store are waiting 
upon customers, others may be arranging and rearranging 
the stock upon the shelves. They will soon see that better 
and quicker service may be rendered by placing like articles 
together. 

This will be sufficient for the mechanical part of the 
store. Now for the benefits to be gained. 

Primarily, the object of the store is the teaching of arith- 
metic, but that is really a small part of the knowledge to be 
derived. 

The conversations necessary between salesman and cus- 
tomer are fine language exercises as well as developers of 
manners and politeness. Customers politely await their 
turns and no pushing or crowding is tolerated by the 
proprietor. 

The following conversation took place between the store- 
keeper and one customer: 

Storekeeper Good-morning, Mrs. B. 

Customer Good-morning, Mr. K. 


Storekeeper What can I do for you to-day? 
Customer How much a dozen are fresh eggs? 
Storekeeper They are twenty cents to-day. 
Customer 


I’ll take half a dozen eggs and a package of 
corn flakes. 


(After the customer has paid for and taken up his purchases) 


Storekeeper 
Customer 


Good-by. 
Good-by. 
In some of the conversations the weather was mentioned 


or og item of news while the merchant was putting up the 
order. 


Call again. 
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Through the arrangement of goods upon the shelves 
habits of cleanliness, neatness and order are developed and 
strengthened and the child’s powers of observation and dis 
crimination are increased. 

Spelling is another subject easily correlated with “store 
keeping.”” Give such words as lists of articles coming in 
cartoons, lists of fruits and vegetables and articles a store- 
keeper needs, such as books, counter, scales; paper, string, 
wagon, etc. 

Short dictated sentences such as the following may be 
given: 

I bought two pounds of butter. 

It cost thirty cents a pound. 

“‘Good-morning,”’ said Mr. King. 

The labels on the various articles telling from what coun- 








try they came, will furnish the basis for many a geography 
lesson. 

A study of these countries, their climates, products, people, 
customs, habits, manner of living, etc., will be time well 
spent. 

A lesson on food values will not be out of place. 

The contents of the store will furnish many subjects for 
composition. For example: 

How is Butter Made? or 

A Visit to a Cracker Factory. 

And now we come to the primary reason for having the 
store; the teaching of arithmetic. First, prepare a supply 
of money by cutting light-weight cardboard circles of various 
sizes and printing the figures 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 upon 
them. This may be done by the pupils for seat work. 

Supply each customer with a certain amount of money. 

(Continued on page 677) 
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How to Teach Reading Successfully 


Christiana Mount 


TEACHER’S PREPARATION 


HE teacher’s preparation is most important; even 
more important than the pupil’s preparation, for 
it is through her presentation that he is enabled to 
attack the subject matter. 

She must read the lesson carefully to familiarize herself 
with the subject matter, select the new sounds and words 
to be developed. Prepare the blackboard sentences if the 
reading is in the blackboard stage. Make a list of difficult 
words and phrases, and with very young children a list of 
words liable to be confused as: was, saw, form, from, what, 
that, every, very. These must be presented in phrases. 
Select pictures and poems to supplement the work. A 
reading lesson about an unfamiliar animal is most uninter- 
esting unless supplemented by pictures. 


More ADVANCED CLASSES 

Follow the same line of work, but examine for allusions 

and be prepared to give brief explanation. 
PUPILS’ PREPARATION 

No matter what system of reading is used the pupil 
must learn to study. 

The teacher who says, “Study your reading lesson,” 
then turns her attention to other things, would find a curi- 
ous condition of affairs if she were to observe quietly. The 
child who will point in spite of the teacher’s warning 
instantly places her pointer finger under each word and 
proceeds to repeat the lesson in the halting disconnected 
way which always results from pointing. The expression- 
less and mechanical reader pronounces the words with his 
mind on the marbles in his pocket or the game at recess. 
The mischievous boy promptly proceeds to earn his title. 
The child with the verbal memory reads a sentence, raises 
his eyes from the page, and deliberately learns his lesson 
by heart. 

The experienced teacher realizes that children need a 
guide, so she aids the little people in the study of the lesson. 


BLACKBOARD STAGE 

The study at this stage consists in the development of 
the sound and a drill upon it. The development of the 
stock or sight words and their use in sentences. The asso- 
ciation of the sound with the stock words or phonograms 
in order to produce a blend word. The rapid presentation 
of the new stock and blend words in a few sentences in order 
to test the child’s power of recognition. The practical 
application of this comes later in the reading lesson. For 
silent study the pupils may watch words or phrases or 
arrange in the order of a blackboard list. They may also 
build sentences, copying a model which the teacher has 
placed on the blackboard or written upon slips of cardboard. 
Care must be taken to associate the article with the noun. 


PREPARATION FROM Book 

The development of the new sound, stock words and 
blend words. The finding of the new words in the lesson. 
The questing for the meaning of words. The reading of 
sentences containing them. The explanation of different 
phrases. This familiarizes the pupil with the new word 
and its uses, makes it part of his vocabulary, fixes it in his 
mind. The questioning for thought is important. Perhaps 
a brief study of the pictures in relation to the lesson. 

Pupils in the third or fourth grade are able to study more 
independently, but they need a guiding hand. 

Not all classes are alike, as everyone knows. Sometimes 
an entire class will be slow in pronouncing words, others 


will read with poor expression. The first class needs drill 
on the words in the lesson, while the efforts of the other 
must be directed in such a way as to bring out the reality 
of the lesson story. For impressing words on the child’s 
mind the pencil is of great assistance, but in the other, the 
skill and ingenuity of the teacher is taxed to the fullest 
extent. It seems to be well that the teacher make these 
distinctions and keep her purpose in mind as she assigns 
her preparation work from day to day. 

For pencil or oral work the following suggestions, some 
new and some old, may be found to be of service: 


1. Find or copy all the names of things in the lesson and 
draw a line under each one. (Nouns.) 

Find or copy all words of two parts, three parts. (Ex- 
plain that part means syllable.) 

Find or copy every word containing a certain letter as e, 
a, ed, etc., or combination of letters, ea, ie, etc. 

Find or copy all words ending in a certain letter as: d, 
e, ed, or, etc. (Be sure to select difficult endings.) 

Copy certain sounds, statements or all questions in the 
lesson. (Good for thought work.) Have one pupil write 
a sentence on the board while the rest find it in their 
quotation books. 

Find or copy all words which tell what was said, i. ¢., 
copy names of persons mentioned in the lesson and word 
that tells what each did, as: “‘ Mary ran.” 

Write the difficult or new words. 

Copy the sentences containing the new or difficult word 
or words. 

Teacher prepares questions to bring out the main points 
in the lesson. Child answers questions in writing, or orally, 
either in his own words or in the words of the book. : 

In studying a poem copy the words that rhyme, placing 
one under the other. 


OLDER PUPILS 


THE CHARACTERS — ACTION 

Read a paragraph, close books. Write it from memory. 

Use certain phrases selected by the teacher in an original 
sentence or else copy the sentences from the book which 
contains them, as “on the hill,” “in the house,” “a red 
book,” etc. 

Teacher selects a list of words and writes them promis- 
cuously on the board. Child finds and copies from the book 
the sentences containing them, taking the words just as 
they are listed upon the blackboard. 

Write in columns all words in the lesson that contain 
one consonant; two consonants. Same with vowels. 

Same with words that end in one or two consonants. 

Find all of the sentences with quotation marks and copy. 

Copy every sentence containing or beginning with the 
pronoun I. 

Same with he, she, we or they. 

Copy from the lesson all words that contain three letters, 
two letters, four, etc. 

Read silently and give substance of paragraph. 

Copy first page or any desired number of paragraphs or 
sentences. 

Copy certain number of sentences and draw a line under 
words of one or two syllables. 

Read and substitute. 

Arrange words of part of the lesson in alphabetical order. 
The same may be done with a list of words selected by the 
teacher and placed on the board. ; 

Teacher copies on the board certain long or difficult 
sentences, omitting several of the most difficult cr en-phatic 
words. Pupils copy sentences and supply the missing words. 

Pupils copy in columns all words that mean one or more 
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than one thing. Select words of color, size, distance, sound, 
motion. 

So we must prepare our lessons and teach our pupils to 
prepare them too. Teachers often blame each other for 
the lack of power on the part of pupils particularly after a 
long vacation. How many times we hear, “They don’t 
know anything.”” What did she teach them? It may be 
true sometimes, but the lack of knowledge is often due to 
the long vacation and unfamiliar surroundings. 

The difficulty might be obviated if the teacher of each 
grade would review a little of the work of the previous grade. 
Proportion in second is one-third last one-half year. This 
helps to recall vocabulary; benefits dull and irregular 
pupils; benefits pupils from other schools; lays the founda- 
tion for real work. 


First Class Writing for Thirds 
Miss Smith 


The tall teacher was tired, but cheerful, and the third 
graders clutched their scratchy pens and wrote laboriously: 





“Daisies are white and gold.” 


Isadore’s pen stuck in the paper, an extra squeak denoted 
a hard push, and the worst had happened. His daisies 
no longer bloomed white and gold, but inky black, the 
paper as spotted as the farmer’s field. His face was a study 
in April clouds, but the tall teacher did not scold. 

“Well, let’s see what you can make of all the spots,” she 
suggested, and — glad to be cheered instead of punished 
Isadore set to work. When the next class was called, his 
paper presented a florai decoration of daisies—each blot a 
pretended golden center. And then the helpful idea came 
to the tall teacher’s mind. 

This child had chosen to decorate by drawing. Why not 
correlate the two lessons? 

For a month the experiment was tried, and it has con- 
tinued, not as an experiment, but a practice. The display 
boards of that room are bright and attractive, and the 
writing is improving steadily. The plan followed is this: 
A copy is chosen which can be illustrated by brush or 
crayon drawing, or paper construction, or combination of 
painting and pasting papers. The drawing is then mounted 
at the top of a writing sheet and space arranged for writing 
copy. When a child has a well-done practice page per- 
formed with good movement, he makes his illustrated copy, 
which is then graded and posted for display. Beside aiding 
in writing results, this helps to give a definite purpose to 
drawing and art work which is so often condemned as a 
waste of time and energy. 

Some of the most interesting copies to illustrate are: 

1 Factories make smoke. 
(Silhouette cuttings of roofs, chimneys, and smoke 
against the sky.) 
2 Stars shine at night, or, Stars shine in the sky. 
(Landscape silhouette with moon and stars.) 


3 Roses bloom in June-time. 

(Constructed flowers of colored paper.) 
4 Harvest moons are yellow. 

(Gray landscape with yellow moon.) 
5 Boats sail the blue sea. 


(Constructed marines with pasted paper sailboats.) 
6 Yachts go before the wind. 
7 Birds sing sweet songs. 
(Bird copy or construction.) 
8 Rainbows arch the heavens. 
9 Red, a sunset color. 
10 Nature paints with vivid colors. 
8, 9, 10 are used with graded color charts. 


This idea may be carried to any length, for Nature Study, 
etc., will suggest countless ideas, and, as the tall teacher 
finds, it never seems to become monotonous to class, teacher, 
or visitor. 
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Moral Lessons for the Morning Talks 


Effie L. Bean 


DECEMBER 


THOUGHT FOR THE MontH— Unselfishness and Generosity 


Let us not look for the bad things, 
But for good in the people we know. 
Form the habit of seeing the good things, 
And the good in our own hearts will grow. 


It is well to inculcate these habits and ideas of unselfish- 
ness and generosity at a very early age. 

Asa rule, young children are very generous and willingly 
share all their belongings, but occasionally we find a child 
with opposite traits and the all-absorbing idea of “me”’ 
and “mine.” 

Such a child must be dealt with kindly but firmly, and 
made to see and understand the joy of giving as well as 
receiving. 

Many cases of selfishness are caused by jealousy. 

Overcome this jealous disposition and see how quickly 
the child will respond to your suggestions. 

A child naturally loves to please, and when he is made to 
feel your disapproval, he will endeavor to meet with your 
demands so that he may please. 

Pure love of a thing and a horror of destruction may cause 
what appears to be selfishness. For example, a child is 
given a new doll. She loves the doll and takes good care 
of it. A little neighbor girl comes in and sees the doll, and 
quite naturally wants to play with it. 

The first child reluctantly (having had former experiences 
with the second child) gives up the doll, only to see it 
handled carelessly and possibly thrown to the floor in a few 
minutes. 

Do you wonder if she snatcnes the doll from the second 
little girl and cries, “It’s my dolly and you sha’n’t have 
her!” 

Is this selfishness in its true sense and should the child be 
lectured or punished for her lack of generosity? 

What was the child’s motive? 

Was it an unwillingness to share her dolly or was it a 
natural defense of a helpless and dearly beloved baby? 

Search for the child’s motive before condemning him. 

Generosity is one thing, but a foolish giving away or 
squandering of one’s belongings is an entirely different 
thing. 

Find the happy medium. 

But above all things, try to see the good, not the bad, 
and it will help wonderfully in our understanding of little 
children who are very seldom wilfully bad. 


NED’S LETTER 

Ned was a little boy seven years old. He had a sister, 
Nellie, who was five years old. 

One day, shortly before Christmas, Ned was writing a 
letter to Santa Claus. 

He asked Santa to bring him a blue sled and a pair of 
skates. 

“And please bring Nellie a red sled and a picture book,” 
he wrote. 

Ned’s mamma came in just then and asked what he 
was doing. 

When he told her, she said, “ Maybe Santa Claus can’t 
bring two sleds. You know he has many, many children 
to remember. 

Ned thought awhile and then began to write again. 

“What are you writing now?” asked mamma. 

“Why, I am just telling Santa Claus that if he can’t 
bring two sleds, to be sure to bring the red one and I will 
use my old one,” said Ned. 


THE BOYS AND THE NUTS 


Farmer Jones had a grove of fine nut trees just back of 
his orchard. 

One Saturday afternoon four boys came along, each carry 
ing an empty sack over his shoulder. 

“I don’t think there are any nuts out this way,” said 
Elmer. : 

“Let’s sit down and rest,” said James, so Elmer, James 
and Keith sat down, but Gordon said, “I'll go a little 
farther and if I don’t see any nut trees, I’ll come back and 
we'll go home again.” 

Pretty soon Gordon came running back. 

“Oh, boys! I have found a grove of nut trees, but they 
are inside the fence.”’ : 

“Let’s climb over,”’ Elmer said, as they all jumped up. 

“Wait a minute, boys,” said Gordon. “T’ll go to the 
house and ask if we may have some.” 

When he asked Farmer Jones about it, Farmer Jones 
asked how many boys there were. 

When Gordon told him, he said, “All right. I guess I 
can spare four bags of nuts. Just help yourselves.” 

Then he went off to work and the boys ran down to the 
nut trees. 

When their bags were full, Gordon said, “Come on, boys, 
let’s start for home.” : 

“Wait,” said Elmer. “That old farmer doesn’t need 
these nuts. Let’s pick up all the rest and push them under 
the fence and cover them with leaves. Then we can come 
and get them to-morrow.” 

“But,” said Gordon, “the farmer told us we might have 
only the four sacks.”’ 

“Well, he’ll never know the difference,” said Elmer. 
“Come on, boys.” 

Keith and James dropped their bags and began to help 
Elmer, but Gordon said, “Shame on you, boys, to be so 
greedy. I’m going home with my nuts,” and away he 
went. : 

But Elmer and James and Keith stayed and worked until 
they had a big pile of nuts under the fence. 

Just then Farmer Jones came up and saw what they were 
doing. , 

He made them push the nuts back again and then, worst 
of all, made them empty their sacks and sent them home 
without a nut. 

Do you think he did right? 


BARBARA BLUE 
(Adapted from Alice Cary’s poem) 


Once upon a time there was an old woman named Bar- 
bara Blue. 

She was very stingy and never gave away anything. 

She used to make apple pies and sell them. But she 
didn’t put in enough sugar, so they were very sour. 

Every day she drove around the town with the cart of 
apple pies. 

One day she met a farmer who was peddling nice, sweet, 
red apples. 

“What do you ask for your apples?” asked Barbara. 

“Why,” said the farmer, “I will give you a couple of 
bushels.” 

“Will you give them to me?” asked Barbara in surprise. 

“Yes,” said the farmer. “And now if you will give me 
one of your pies I will show you the orchard and you may 
have your two bushels. 

Barbara picked up the smallest pie she had (and it was 
burnt too) and looked at it. But she couldn’t bear to give 
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even that away, so she turned her horse and drove away as 
quickly as she could, leaving the farmer looking at her in 
amazement. 

One dark night, Barbara hitched up her poor old horse 
and drove over to the farmer’s orchard. 

There she saw the ripe, red apples hanging from the trees. 

She was so greedy that she kept piling them into her cart 
until it was full and she had taken twenty bushels instead 
of the two she had been told she might have. 

As she was driving home her horse fell down, and horse, 
wagon and Barbara rolled down the bank into the river, 
and that was the end of Barbara Blue. 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS 
(Adapted from “Fifty Famous Stories’’) 


Damon and Pythias were two young men who were great 
friends. 

One day Pythias did something for which the king put 
him into prison. 

After awhile a day was set on which he was to die. 

His home was far away and he wanted to see his father 
and mother once more. 

“Let me go home,” he said to the king, “and I will come 
back again.” 

“How do I know you will come back again? 
you will run away and I shall never see you again.”’ 

Just then Damon, Pythias’ friend, said, “Oh, King! let 
him go. I will take his place in prison. I know he will 
come back, but if he doesn’t you may kill me in his place.”’ 

“All right,” said the king. 

So Damon went to prison and Pythias went home. 

At last the day came on which Pythias was to die, but 
he didn’t come. 

The jailer took Damon outdoors where he was to be killed, 
when Pythias came running up. 


Maybe 
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There had been a storm at sea and that was what had 
made him so late in coming. 

Damon was set free and when Pythias stood up to be 
killed, the king said, ‘‘No,don’thurthim. Let both Damon 
and Pythias go free. I wish J had such good friends. 


REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
How the Robin’s Breast Became Red — Nature M yt: 
The Dog and His Image — sop 
The Dog in the Manger — -£sop. 
The Discontented Pine Tree — Andersen. 
The Fox and the Crane — £sop. 
The Wolf and the Fox — sop. 
King Midas — Old Greek Folk Stories. 
The Little Match Girl — Andersen. 
The Three Bugs (poem) — Cary. 
The Tortoise and the Eagle — sop. 
Why the Evergreens Keep their Leaves — Nature M yths. 
The Star Dollars — Grimm. 
Enoch Arden — Tennyson. 
Boy and the Nuts — Stepping Stones II. 
King of the Golden River. — Ruskin. 
A Night with Santa Claus. — Annie Annan. 
The Hare In the Moon. 
Prince Cherry — S. C. Bryant. 
Puss-in-Boots. 
The Cooky — Richards. 
The Cat and the Parrot — S. C. Bryant. 
Fulfilled; a Legend of Christmas Eve — S. C. Bryant. 
The Little Red Hen. 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. 
The Greedy Hen. 
The Christmas Bells — George. 
Legend of the Red-Headed Woodpecker. 
Dappledun (poem) — Phebe Cary. 
The Baby’s Stocking (poem). 
The Goose that Laid the Golden Eggs. 
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Christmas Wreaths and Garlands 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


HY not have a happy time with Christmas work 
this year instead of a tired one? Not that one 
can’t be happy in spite of tiredness, but the Christ- 
mas spirit cannot be as alive and helpful as it 

should if “Making Something for Christmas” is a task 
beyond the ability of the children. 

The reach of the School Board’s pocketbook results in a 
product of little or no beauty. There is no question about 
the desirability of grouping our work about this most 
special holiday of all our year, but there is a question as 
to adapting that work to the real need of the children; 
what are those needs from the school-room platform? 

First To utilize the work spirit and interest of the season 
by presenting a problem that recognizes that “Christmas 
is coming!” 

Second To teach something that will increase their 
store of knowledge, power, and beauty for all time. 

Our subject, “Christmas Wreaths and Garlands,” con- 
forms to the first. How shall we present it so that it will 
also conform to the second? No wreaths or garlands made 
of paper can be as beautiful as these made of real holly 
berries and leaves, but they need not lack beauty, as too 
much of our Christmas work does. We must first of all 
provide the children with a standard or ideal by showing 
them a good finished product, the work of intelligent adult 
hands. 

Second, we must show them exactly How to construct 
or design. This is not the time for so-called original de- 
signs, but rather a time for learning how to use elements of 
beauty in right ways. A time too for learning that all 
construction work lacks beauty if poorly done. This 
means that we are to provide the design, all patterns needed, 
and to show How to construct it. 

This places the emphasis definitely upon construction 
where it belongs in most if not all work that can be done 
for Christmas by little children. 

Opportunity for some valuable original thinking in de- 
sign may be given in connection with the placing of the 
berries — that is, a choice within certain clearly defined 
limits may be allowed. Children may not use as many 
berries as they like and place them where they like, but 
they may use four large ones and place them as indicated 
by the small circular plan marked D on Plate I, ortheymay 
use just three large berries and place them at three differ- 
ent points on the wreath. 

Again opportunity for constructive thinking may be 
given as suggested at the close of this article. 


DrrEcTIONS FOR MAKING A HoLLy WREATH 
Materials 
One large wreath — complete for the teacher. 
One hektograph. 
Outlined copies of leaf shape marked A, Plate I. 
One for each child. 
Three sheets of paper for each child. This paper 
may be white drawing paper or bogus paper, 
9 x 12”. 
Colored crayons. 
Lead pencils. 
Scissors. 
Paste. 
Nore If colored paper is provided use three sheets of 9 x 12” green 
paper — heavy weight. One piece of red paper 4} x 3”. 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
1 Teacher trace pattern shown at A, Plate I. 
2 Transfer same to any paper suitable for use on a 
hektograph. 
3 Go over all the lines with hektograph ink. 
4 Reproduce on white drawing paper enough copies 
so that each child can have one. 
5 Teacher cut out hektograph pattern. 


6 Place across the short way of one of the pieces of 
bogus paper or green paper, whichever is to be used for 
the wreath. 

7 Hold firmly in position and mark around the pat- 
tern — cut out. 

8 Repeat until you have nine leaves. 

9 Place one leaf in the position shown at B, on Plate I. 

10 Slip a second leaf into the cut marked HERE on 
Plate I. Move it up until it is in the same position as C 
on Plate I. 

11 Repeat the process with each leaf until the wreath 
is completed. 


Note If the leaves are made from white drawing paper or bogus 
paper, they should be colored before they are cut out. 


The pattern should be drawn on the rough side of the 
paper. 

In coloring, use the side of the point of the crayon. 

Make all strokes in same direction, oblique. 

Make all strokes very light at first and gradually in- 
crease the pressure as the color becomes right. 

Here are some suggestions which will help you to get 
the right color. 

Avoid a yellow green. 

Use first strokes of blue crayon or violet crayon. 

Use strokes of green crayon over them. 

If you fail to get as dark a color as you wish, use strokes 
made with a soft lead pencil. 

The final strokes may be made heavier, for holly leaves 
are shiny. ; 


1 Four circles about one inch in diameter make the 
berries. 

2 If the berries are cut from white paper or bogus 
paper, color them before cutting them out. 

Use orange and red, one color over the other. 

Keep the stroke broad, light and oblique as in the leaves 
Darken the berries by using violet, blue, or very soft leac 
pencil strokes over the color. : 

3 Place the berries so they come in the same relative 
positions in the wreath as indicated by the small wreath 
marked Fig. 4 on Plate II. The circular diagrams marked 
D, E and F indicate other arrangements of berries. See 
Plate II. 

This makes a wreath large enough to hang in any window. 

4 The wreath will hold together without pasting, but 
if it is to be handled much or hung long it will be better to 
strengthen the construction with paste. 

5 Fig. 4 on Plate II shows how the completed wreath 
ought to look. 


MAKING GARLANDS OF Hotty BERRIES AND LEAVES 
Materials 
Patterns of leaf outlined marked 1 on Plate II. 
Make these as those used for wreaths were made. 
Bogus paper. 
Other materials same as for wreath—except thata 
lighter weight paper may be used if desired. 


With careful planning it is possible to cut four leaves 
from one sheet of 9” x 12” paper. 

If light weight paper is used several leaves may be cut 
at once, but this is not advisable for little children. 

The method of construction is shown by Fig. 2 on Plate 
II. 

1 Place-the first leaf in the position indicated by M, 
Fig. 2, Plate II. 

2 Reverse the second leaf as indicated by N, Fig. 2, 
Plate II. . 

3 The third leaf is placed like the first, the fourth like 
the second, and so on. 
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4 No paste is required except for fastening the berries. 

5 The position of berries and the general appearance 
of a finished garland is shown at Fig. 3 on Plate II. 

The garlands may be made any length and it is possible 
to fasten them together in other ways. Give the children 
an opportunity to experiment and discover different methods 
of linking the leaves together. This will give them the 
pleasure and profit that comes from original constructive 
plotting and help us all to realize that there is a joy to be 
had from the making of paper wreaths and garlands that 
is lacking in the real ones; the joy of creating from meager 
material a satisfactory substitute for something temporarily, 
at least, beyond our reach. Work with the patterns your- 
selves and substitute this joy for the Christmas-time hurry 
and tiredness. 





Christmas Cards 
Rachel Weston 


The Santa Claus picture is one the teacher may like to 
copy on the board for the children. Make the drawing 
good size and use colored chalks. Perhaps a direct tracing 
on thin water-color paper could be more easily managed. 
This tracing should have an outline of waterproof drawing 
ink and be gayly tinted with water-color. If pasted in a 
sunny window, it will add its note of Christmas cheer. 
Red is rather the accepted color for Mr. Santa to appear in, 
but perhaps he wears green at times — who knows? But 
that he is decidedly plump and quite charming in his ways, 
we all agree. Perhaps this glimpse of how the tables were 
turned on the gentleman may give a suggestion for a tableau 
at the Christmas festivities. 

The letters and the stocking on the card at the top of the 
page should be painted the same color, to carry out the 
idea that the stocking is one of the letters. 

The tiny bat is to be done in brown, on a brown card of 
lighter tint. Cut the paper twice the size of the card, and 
fold it over at the top for a standard. 

Gray paper should be used for the card, across which 
scurries a very small person bringing Christmas presents. 
She wears a bright red Betseyette, white stockings, and 
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black overshoes. A few touches of Chinese white will sug 
gest the flakes of a perfectly delightful snowstorm. 

The boy with the Christmas pie is designed for a cut-out, 
and is to have an easel back, made from a strip of paper 
pasted at one end to the back of the figure. The arm may 
be cut out separately and, after the fashion of jointed paper 
dolls, be fastened with a little brass stud under the sleeve 
of Jack’s smock. To do this, cut the arm from a separate 
piece of paper, making it a bit longer than is shown, so it 
will slip under the sleeve, which is cut on the outline to 
allow the arm to move up and down, as the big plum is 
pulled from the little pie. 

If conversation flourishes at all, when the father of 
any child meets a stranger, it will not be long before he 
pulls from a pocket near his heart a notebook, with a black, 
or often a red, leather cover, and from its leaves will fall 
snapshot pictures of Anychild. So here is a little mistle- 
toe frame, made from an envelope, and designed to hold 
just such pictures and to live in just such a notebook. 
Transfer ‘the pattern to the envelope and cut out the tinted 
oval in which may be mounted a favorite picture, while 
the envelope will hold several more and other treasures, 
such as a wee curl or the first letters. 





Across the World 
A Bite: 


Across the whole world a fire is lighted, 
It laughs and it leaps at every turn; 
In its color and cheeriness old wrongs are righted, 
For love, too, is kindled where Christmas fires burn. 


Across the whole world a wreath is suspended, 
Its wonderful sweetness is everywhere shed; 
Its green is for memories, brightened and blended 

With joy in its ribbons of Christmasy red. 


Across the whole world is written the story 
Of little old Bethlehem, starlit and fair, 

And through it, re-echoing good-will and glory, 
The Song of the Angels resounds everywhere! 





A Primary School-room Decorated for Christmas — Lillian Fitch, Teacher 
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Cornucopias for the Christmas Tree 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


(Book rights reserved) 


INTER-RELATION 
[Tiseser in manual training and other forms of 


handwork into a school does not mean that the time 
devoted to the sacrosanct “three R’s” must be re- 
duced. Properly treated, handwork will strengthen 
every study by supplying an immediate need for knowledge. 
Everyone would agree that theory and practice should 
go hand in hand, but unfortunately in our schools most 
of the work is purely theory, while practice is more or less 
incidental. At Christmas time, however, the practical 
is supreme. Even the minority of teachers who regard 
anything unusual as an interruption to their well-ordered 
programs, make an exception in favor of Christmas gifts, 
though they often draw a long breath of relief when Decem- 
ber is safely over and they can turn to “regular” work. 
The making of Christmas gifts comes like a golden thread 
to brighten and illuminate every part of the school routine. 
There is no more need for any artificial motive. All avail- 
able knowledge and skill are needed, and there is great in- 
centive to get more. Things must be done, well done, and 
at a definite time too; and in the doing of needed work 
is real education. 


TRIMMINGS FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE 


At Christmas time a few simple projects which children 
enjoy and which give definite mathematical training may 
well take the place of the usual written lessons in arith- 
metic. Some of these may be making patterns for future 
use or for younger children in another grade; practice 
in measuring, cutting, and designing in preparation for 
the supervised lessons; or the making of tree trimmings 
and the simpler gifts. 

These unsupervised lessons give a chance for repetition 
with a motive behind it. Then, too, they furnish oppor- 
tunity for the slow child to study the written directions 
unharried or unhurried by his swifter companions, and 
for the speedy worker to turn out the larger output of which 
he is capable. Moreover such training brings the children 
to their supervised lessons in handwork understandingly, 
and with half the work already done. 

Trimmings for a Christmas tree are well adapted to un- 
supervised’lessons. The simpler decorations may be made 
almost entirely during seat work periods, and practice on 
even the more difficult things will save time and material. 

Below are given twelve different mathematical problems 
in the form of Christmas tree decorations, a part or all of 
which may be done by children working alone. It is not 
necessary that each child make every decoration. Groups 
may work together under a leader or the more difficult 
things be assigned to the brighter and more deft members 
of the class. Properly managed, this work will be a sort of 
test of children’s mathematical power and ability to reason, 
and it will have the happiest effect on the more formal num- 
ber lessons which are to come. 


CHAINS 

Popcorn and cranberries strung together on linen thread 
make pretty chains. String in some definite order, as: 
5 kernels of popcorn to every cranberry. 


PAPER CHAINS 

Cut many strips of colored paper 5 inches long and 3 inch 
wide for the common Kindergarten chains. One child or a 
committee should have general charge of this work, giving 
out and collecting the material and joining the individual 
chains to make longer ones. Red, green, silver, gold, or 
alternating red and green make successful trimming. 
SNOW 

A quire or two of common white tissue paper is cut into 
long strips } inch wide. When crumpled and thrown over 
the tree, the effect is very pleasing. 


SNOWBALLS 

Draw with compasses a circle 3 or 4 inches in diameter 
on white drawing paper. Cover one side with gum arabic 
(glue is nearly as good) and sprinkle artificial snow thickly 
over it. When dry the other side should be treated in the 
same way. Then punch forhanging. This work should be 
done at a central table or bench. 

ICICLES 

Long strips of silver paper two inches wide are rolled 
diagonally. Fold at either end and paste. Punch the 
less pointed end for hanging. If snugly made, these will 
be almost perfect representations of icicles when hung on 
the tree. 

SANTA CLAUS ORNAMENTS 

Cut silver or gold paper 5 by 6 inches. Place on the 
desk with the right side underneath and along edge at the 
top. Fold in 3 inch at the left; then double the remainder 
and paste to the } inch flap. 

Fold back } inch at the top, put in the string for hanging 
and paste over it. Paste a Santa Claus head on the front 
side, and make a fringe at the bottom 1 inch deep. 

The effect is very pretty. 

Practice directions for Grades 3 or 4: 

(Using arithmetic paper.) 
Cut an oblong 5 by 6 inches. 
Put the long side at the top of your desk. 
Fold over 3 inch at the left side. 
Double the right hand edge over and paste it to this 
fold. Cut an inch fringe at the bottom. 
CorNucopIAs Written directions to be followed: 
1 Cut an 8-inch square of white paper. 
Draw a diagonal and cut on it. 
You will have two triangles. 
2 Do the same with red paper. 
Supervised Lesson: 

Double each triangle and open. Fold each edge to this 
central crease and open. 

Put a white triangle inside a red one, and fold together. 
Punch and tie with a knot and another one at the ends 
of the cord. 

Canpy Bacs 

Cut white scrim 9 by 4 inches. Fold this like a bag. 

Sew up the sides and around the top with red silkateen 
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Patterns for Christmas Tree Trimmings 
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or worsted, using the over and over stitch. Put in a drav 
string 12 inches long. 
BRICKS 

Most bricks measure 8 by 4 by 2 inches. Half that size 
is about right for the imitations, but the same proportions 
should be followed. The flat for a brick 4 by 2 by 1 inch 
is made as follows: 

Cut from red paper an oblong 7 by 6 inches. Put the 
long side at the top. Make dots at 1, 3, 4, and 6 inches, 
top and bottom, and draw light lines across. 

Put the short side at the top. Make dots at 1 and 5 
inches top and bottom and draw light lines. 

Cut on dotted lines. Fold into a box and cover by creas- 
ing on every line. Glue the four corners or hold with brass 
fasteners. In creasing, the pencil lines should be inside 
the brick. Creasing over the narrow side of the ruler 
will make even lines. 


Brick Boxes 

Candy boxes of any proportions may be made of red 
paper. Upon this draw with moist white chalk a design 
resembling bricks. 
PAPER LANTERNS 

A 6-inch square of colored paper (red, green, or gold) is 
doubled with the plain side within. Draw a line } inch 
from the top, and cut from the middle crease every quarter 
of aninch. Open and paste for lantern. 

Punch and put in a string for hanging. 


Written Practice Directions: 
Cut a 6-inch square of paper. 
Fold it in the middle. 

Put this fold at the bottom. ‘ 
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Little Devices with Colored 
Pencils and Crayon 


Such a help as the colors are in brightening up the neces- 
sary drills and exercises! 

Let children write in with a colored pencil the missing 
number in such lessons as 7 + ? = 16, ? fours = 20, 
17 — ? = 8,4 0f 9 = ? This fixes their attention on the 
special number and aids the teacher in looking over the 
papers. A quick review lesson for a few children is this: 
Write on the board a good number of combinations that 
need drill, as9-+7 = ?12+4= ?6+7=? Give each 
child a colored crayon, let .he one who gives correct answer 
first write it with his color; at end of lesson, count the blue, 
yellow, or pink figures to see who has written the most 
answers. 

Write with or underline phonograms in color; mark 
vowels or cross silent letters in color. The little ones can 
copy pictures from their readers with colored pencils. 

For object drawing, as the cone, draw very lightly with 
pencil, correct, then go over the drawing with blue crayon, 
shade with crayon. 

The use of colored chalk helps to focus attention upon a 
new fact, or one of special importance; for instance, point 
off thousands from hundreds with a color; use a color for 
the decimal point when teaching the writing of dollars and 
cents. The first explanations of square root were made 
clearer by writing the trial divisor and its multiplication 
by the root figure in a color. 





Draw a line across the paper } inch from 
the top. 
Cut from the crease to this line every 


quarter of an inch. Open and paste. 


(A completed lantern should be placed 
where it can be examined in case of difficulty.) 


A CHRISTMAS STAR 

Problem for the Fourth Grade: 

To make a star pattern for the younger chil- 
dren. Set your compass at 2 inches and 
draw a 4-inch circle. The outside of this 
circle is 3} times as long as the diameter. 
How much would that be? 

To make a 5-pointed star this must be 
divided into 5 parts. Do this by making five 
dots on the circle. 

With your ruler join these dots like the 
drawing on the board and cut out the star. 

Make a 6-pointed star. 

The distance between the points will be 
the radius of the circle of the 6-pointed star. 


A Cutting Calendar for 
December 


M. B. G. 


Cut and mount the numerals as pre- 
viously described. Then from a dull green, 
unglazed paper cut the trees and the tub. 
Mount them on the page. When the paste 
is thoroughly dry, cut and mount the 
candles and the strips on the tubs. They 
should be made of red paper. 

Place the star above the tree, then adda 
few lines around it to suggest rays. Make 
these lines with yellow crayon; also add a few 
spots and lines above the candles to suggest 
the flames. 

A piece of gray paper may be used for the 
tree trunk, or crayon lines may be placed on 
top of the green trunk. 
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Christmas in the School-Room 








| The Christmas Sand- Table 


Margrete Petersen 


or the story of Santa Claus, is made the predominant 
thought of the Christmas season, instead of presenting 
the beautiful and sacred story of the little Christ Child 
as the vital thought to emphasize; but, love and thought- 
fulness for others, which should be the Christmas spirit, 
may well be taught by the thoughtful use of both stories. 

This year we began, as usual, with the story of the Christ 
Child, illustrating it with large poster pictures, all class 
work; the first, “The Shepherds Watching their Sheep,” 
and second, “The Three Wise Men.’’ These pictures were 
very large, measuring 36 x 72 inches, the size making them 
very effective. 

With these large pictures as a guide each child made a 
similar one only smaller, to carry home. 

For sand-table work, the children were allowed to illus- 
trate the story so dear to every childish heart — that of 
Santa Claus’s home. 

We prepared the sand-table, heaping the sand at the rear 
for a high hill and allowing it to gradually slope to the front. 
When the sand was well patted down, it was covered with 
a layer of cotton batting sprinkled well with diamond dust. 
On the hillside we placed twigs of spruce and juniper for 
trees. We then constructed a large pasteboard house — 
for Santa’s home — and placed it among the trees. 

Reindeer cut from oak tag were pasted together for firm- 
ness, and then harnessed to a little green sleigh, constructed 
by the children. Kewpies and Brownies representing 
Santa’s helpers were hektographed on oak tag, then colored 
and cut out; also Christmas fairies found in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal were placed about the house and among the trees. 
Many were the delightful stories made up by the children 
about these helpers of the good old Saint. 

Mrs. Santa, a dear dolly dressed in gray, looking very 
sweet and kind with her white hair, spectacles and knitting 
work, was placed in the door-way ready to wave her fare- 
well to Santa. Dear old Santa occupied the front of the 


I N agreat many schools, I fear, the Christmas fairy story, 








sand-table, as was very proper he should. He was dressed 
in bright red cloth with trimmings of white cotton batting. 
Any five or ten cent doll will make a beautiful Santa with 
surprisingly little work, and the children do so love him 
that it is worth the little trouble and time. The work of 
constructing this sand-table was very slight, yet the children 
took keen delight in looking at it afterwards and many were 
the stories and lessons taught by it. 

It is well to have the sand-table work of the simplest 
kind at this season, for the teacher, always burdened, is 
more so at this busy time. 





A Bit o’ Green Out-o’-Doors 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
, Dorothy F. Cocks 
; |: a wood-sprite were to tell you that you could have a 


square of the cool moist woods, or a section of 

some damp earthy-smelling bank to take into your 

school-room, would you not grasp the wood-sprite 
by the hand, and be very nice to him, until he showed you 
how? Because nothing so helps to make life worth living, 
in a work-room of any kind, as something green and grow- 
ing. 

Children naturally love the out of-doors. It is the fault 
of prosaic grownups that they grow away from their nature 
background. ° And it is up to us as teachers to bring them 
back again into sympathy and communion with God’s 
green earth. 

Nothing is so effective in accomplishing this result as 
the care of some growing plant. I have read somewhere 
that no child is quite the same after having grown some- 
thing from a seed, and tended its growth until it flowered. 
How true this is! We cannot teach religion in schools, but 
we can inspire it by merely pointing out the incomprehen- 
sible phenomena of seeds and flowers. 

Perhaps you may say wearily that you have tried having 
plants in the school-room, thinking, meanwhile, of the dis- 
consolate row of sickly, straggling geraniums in cracked, 
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moldy pots. Well, try again. But this time, try a new 
way, and see if you are not repaid. Use hardy, wild plants 
that are used to the abuses of Nature, spells of drought, 
days of downpour, blazing noons and frosty nights. And 
for containers, not a dull clay pot, but a basket.made of 
branches, with the bark on, and the smell of the tree still 
clinging to them —- truly a combination capable of entrap- 
ping the spirit of the out-of-doors and coaxing it to your 
school-room. 

Now you have held the wood-sprite’s hand so encourag- 
ingly and been nice to him so long, that he will tell you 
how this can be done. If your class is an upper grade one, 
each child can make a basket, and your room will be a 
veritable bower. Or if it is an ungraded school, the larger 
children can make the baskets, and the smaller ones find 
the moss and plants. 

For the basket pictured, we used eleven sticks fourteen 
inches long, and eight sticks eight inches long. The wood 
was gathered on a fifteen minute walk to the woods. Every- 
one was armed with a sharp knife, and on the way we played 
we were pioneer woodsmen, and had to watch out for In- 
dians at every step. Once there, however, we forgot the 
Indians, and started looking for straight, smooth branches 
about as big round as your thumb. Cherry has a very 
pretty satiny-bronze bark, but it is harder. than birch or 


alder. Any of these will answer, though all the sticks for 
any one basket should be of the same wood. When the 
material was cut we returned to the school. Here we 


measured the sticks in the lengths given above, cut them 
and whittled the ends smooth. Then holes were drilled 
through every stick, at about one inch from the ends. The 
girls can hold the sticks very firmly while the boys drill 
the holes. The two stoutest of the short sticks were chosen 
for the bottom brace pieces. In each of these, three more 
holes must be bored at the points where the long bottom 
sticks will cross these braces. These holes will be approxi- 
mately an inch and a half apart. Now you can lay the 
basket together. 

The braces lie about eleven inches apart. Across these 
go five long sticks, about an inch and a half apart, forming 
the bottom. The holes in the long sticks should come right 
over the holes in the braces. The holes in the first and last 
long sticks we can leave alone for a while. For the others, 
take six pieces of galvanized wire about four inches long. 
Run one of these through the hole in the brace, on up 
through the hole in the long stick, bend over, pull very 
tightly, and twist until it is very firm. 
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Now lay two short sticks just over and parallel to the 
braces. The holes in these sticks will come right over the 
holes in the ends of the braces, and in the first and last 
long sticks. 

Next come two long side pieces, then two short end pieces, 
and so on, until the whole basket is set up. Then take 
four pieces of the wire about twenty-four inches long. Run 
one up through all the holes of the sticks where they come 
together at the corners. Twist the lower end into a knot 
to keep it from pulling through. Push the sticks close 
together on the wires so that the basket will be rigid. Bring 
the four pieces of wire together at the top, and twist them 
into a loop. 

Now the basket is ready to be filled. Another trip to 
the woods! — this time in search of the velvety green moss 
that has the same “feel” as a colt’s muzzle. It grows on 
damp rocks and on the floor of the dark, dank woods. Line 
the basket with this, the green moss toward the outside. 
The larger pieces of moss serve best, as they keep the dirt 
from falling out between the sticks. Then fill the basket 
with rich soil. 

Now we are ready for the planting. The basket pic- 
tured is one of ours, filled with cultivated ferns which were 
donated by a neighboring greenhouse man. But the smaller 
varieties of wild ferns are just as beautiful and have the 
advantage of being more hardy. White violets from the 
brookside made one exquisite basket. Crocus bulbs were 
planted in another and bloomed very early in a sunny 
window. ; 

The fern baskets must be sprinkled frequently to keep 
the soil quite moist. When a rainy day is warm, we set 
all the baskets outside to be bathed in their natural way. 
They seem much refreshed by these showers. 

The baskets were such a pleasure to everyone that I 
have resolved to make them every year. When school 
closed we sent them to a nearby hospital. 
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Arrival of the Shepherds Lerolle 


Picture Study 


Effie L. Bean 
ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS — Lerolle 


SUGGESTIONS FoR STUDY 
What kind of a place is represented in the picture? 
What makes you think so? 
Of what use are the cylindrical posts? 
What do you see scattered about? 
Are there many windows in this building? 
How can you tell? 
Who are the people at the left in the foreground? 
What makes you think so? 
How many shepherds do you see? 
How are they dressed? 
What does one carry? 
Of what use is it? 
How many dogs do you see? 
What kind of dogs are they? 
Of what use are the shepherd dogs? 
Which shepherd seems about to speak? 
What is told by the kneeling shepherd? 
How do the shepherds act? 
What makes them so timid? 
Are they in the light or shadow? 
What stands in the deep shadow on the right? 
What ‘other animals do you see in the stable? 
Why did the shepherds come? 
How did they find their way? 
What do they see? 
What are Mary and Joseph doing? 
Can you see the Baby? 
Where is it? 
Do you see a halo of light around Mary’s head? 
Where does the light come from? 
Does this stable look gloomy or bright? 
Which part of the picture is most beautiful? 
What makes it beautiful? 
Why are Mary and Joseph watching the Baby? 
Who is the Baby? 
What makes the stable so dark? 


\Where do you think it is built? (Above or underground?) 
Isn’t this a queer place for a baby to be born? 

Why did Mary and Joseph come here? 

Has Joseph discovered the presence of the shepherds? 
How do you know? 

Who else sees the shepherds? 

What would be a good name for this picture? 

Give title of this picture. 

Is it a good one? Why? 

Tell the artist’s name. 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 


Sistine Madonna — Raphael 

Divine Shepherd — Murillo 

The Nativity — Hofmann 

Holy Night — Correggio 

Melon Eaters — Murillo 

Christ and the Doctors — Hofmann 
Mute Appeal — Barber 


An Old Christmas Carol 


Oh, wake ye, little children, 
And be of goodly cheer. 

Yon sun so high along the sky 
Hath shone two thousand year. 

And once it saw a little child 

In manger lying undefiled, 

And all about the cattle mild 
Did lovingly draw near. 

So wake ye, little children, 
And be of goodly cheer. 





Oh, wake ye, little children, 
And let each heart be gay. 

Good will to men they caroled then, 
And why should ye delay? 

Awake, awake, and rise and sing, 

And greet ye every living thing, 

For man and beast did greet your King 
On that first Christmas day! 

Then wake ye, little children, 
For this is Christmas day. 
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Stories for Language Lessons 


What Happened Next? 


Alice E. Allen 


These little unfinished stories are to be read, or told, to the children. 
Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the story.) 


BLACKCAP AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


The Christmas Tree had come all the way from the moun- 
tains. Its boughs were so green and fragrant, no wonder 
they set Blackcap thinking of high treetops rocking in the 
wind and of blue skies far above — beautiful things he had 
almost forgotten. 

Blackcap was a little wild yellowbird. That is, he had 
been once. Now, he was a little bird shut in a cage. But 
when he saw little Beth’s Christmas tree, he forgot the 
cage and tried to fly straight through its wires to one of the 
green boughs. His wings glinted golden in the late after- 
noon sunshine. Pussy Gray saw them and while he took 
a cat-nap before the Christmas fire, he kept one eye on 
Blackcap in his cage. 

Just then, Beth and Mother came in with long, white 
strings of popcorn for the tree. 

“It’s too warm here,” said Mother. And she let the 
window near the tree way down from the top. 

While the corn was being put on the tree, Blackcap sang 
his sweetest song and Pussy Gray purred and purred by 
the fire. 

When it was all done Beth climbed up in a chair near 
Blackcap’s cage. She opened the door. 

“Merry Christmas, Blackcap,” she said. 

Then she climbed down and she and Mother went away. 

They had just gone, when Blackcap tried his wings again. 
This time, the door of the cage swung open. Straight to 
the top of the tree flew Blackcap. 

Almost as quick, almost as still, to the foot of the tree 
crept Pussy Gray. 

And just at that very minute, through the door from the 
hall came Duke, the funny little brown puppy, looking for 
a warm place. 

Now Pussy Gray couldn’t help wanting to catch Black- 
cap. It was the way she was made. Neither could she 
help being a little afraid of the new brown puppy, although 
he seemed friendly and full of play. 

“Cheep, cheep,” said Blackcap at the top of the Tree. 

Nothing at all said Pussy Gray. One eye and a half 
on Blackcap and the other half on the new puppy, she 
started up the tree. 

“Woof, woof, woof,” cried the new puppy. He tried to 
reach Pussy Gray’s tail, and caught a string of popcorn in- 
stead. 

“Oh dear!” screamed Beth, as she came in with a big 
Christmas bell. 

“Oh, oh!”’ screamed Mother just back of her with a box 
of Christmas candles. 

(What happened next? But first I'll tell you that when 
the Christmas tree was lighted two hours later, Blackcap 
was back in his cage, Pussy Gray was asleep on one side of 
the fire, and Duke on the other. Did Blackcap fly out 
of the window and some one bring him back? Or did he 
fly straight to his cage? What did Pussy Gray do? The 
new Puppy? Beth and Mother? Tell all about it and 
make it as funny as you can.) 


CHRISTMAS BY MOONLIGHT 


“Why — it’s light!”’ said Molly, sitting up in bed. “It’s 
Christmas morning. It’s time to get up.” 
Sleepy little Rose got her eyes open somehow. And she 


and Molly called Bert from his little room across the hall. 
They all dressed and very quietly crept downstairs. 
Molly and Bert and Rose were spending a Christmas with 


Auntie May in Florida. Such a strange Christmas — with 
warm sunshine and roses everywhere! It didn’t seem to 
Rose that Santa Claus would come at all, but Auntie 
said he would. 

And sure enough, when the children ran into the library, 
there were the stockings full to the brim. Out of Rose’s 
peeped a dolly with a rosebud face under a rosebud hat. 
When Rose squeezed her getting her down, she said, 
“Mamma!” quite plainly. Out of Molly’s showed just 
the pair of slippers she expected. And out of Bert’s was a 
really truly watch which was ticking off the Christmas 
minutes in the cheeriest voice. And they could feel all 
sorts of delightful things — hard things and soft things 
—all the way down to the toes. 

“Let’s go out in the gardenand look at them,” said Bert. 
“We can see better.” 

Often, they did go out in the garden before breakfast. 

“T wonder why Auntie doesn’t come down,” said Molly. 

When they reached the garden, they made a discovery. 
It was moonlight,not sunlight,which made things so bright. 
A big, jolly Christmas Moon was looking at them over 
the orange grove. 

They looked at Bert’s watch. 

“Santa can’t be far away,” 
cited. 

“Maybe your watch isn’t right,” said Molly. 

They hurried back to the porch. And just then, inside 
the house, the big clock struck,” “One! Two!” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Molly, “how frightened Auntie will be 
if she finds we aren’t in bed!” 

She turned the door-knob. But the door had a spring- 
lock inside. And it wouldn’t move for all their trying. 

(What happened next? Did they get in? If so, how? 
If they didn’t, how did they spend the time until daylight? 
Make a splendid story to tell Mother when you get home.) 


It was two o’clock! 
cried little Rose greatly ex- 


BABY’S FIRST CHRISTMAS STOCKING 


(Fill the blanks with words that rhyme, and you'll know what Baby 
had in his first Christmas stocking.) 
White as snow, and oh, so fat! 
Grandma sent a woolly — -— -. 


Auntie Lou, so sweet and good, 
Knitted him a scarlet —- —---. 


Most as soft as real live kittens, 
Mother put in socks and - - -----= . 


Jolly little Brother Paul 
Gave a great big rubber - -- -. 


And his grownup brother Sandy 
Brought a box of pep’mint -----= 7 


In the toe, the tiniest thing, 
Mabel hid a tiny ----. 


In one empty little nook, 
Bertha put a picture - ---. 


Daddy’s gift, all red and black, 
Was a jolly jumping - - - -. 


Uncle Bill, whom we call “Nunkey,” 
Stuck in such a cunning - - ---- : 


Now, with all these presents flocking, 
Whom, think you, lent him a - 


’Twasn’t sister’s; ’twasn’t brother’s — 
Oh, I guess it was his - —- —- - - - - ! 
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A Story 
The Luck Flower 


Alice E. Allen 
Part II 


WEEK or two later, Ursula came: home one 
A night greatly excited. Nellie’s father and mother 

wanted to take her home with them to the United 

States. She should live with them and look after 
Nellie part of the time. But they would send her to the 
best schools. Ursula’s eyes shone and her cheeks were like 
roses. How her tongue did fly! After she had learned all 
she wanted, she would earn a great deal of money. Then 
father and mother and Karel and Neltje and baby should 
come. And, oh, what good times they’d all have! 

Ursula’s father and mother saw what a fine chance it was 
for her. They said she could go. 

Just before she went back to the city, she remembered to 
tell Neltje that she was to come and make Nellie a visit 
the very next day. She could come on Karel’s milk-eart. 
The gray car would bring her home at night. 

Neltje was almost as much excited at the thought of her 
day with Nellie as Ursula was over going to the United 
States. She didn’t sleep much. And very early next 
morning she was ready. 

Of course she wore all her best clothes. And she held 
fast to a bundle in which was a gift for Nellie. It was a 
pair of wooden shoes. Neltje wassure she would like some 
to take home with her. 

Neltje rode on the milk-cart. Thecans were so bright she 
could see her face in them. The dogs trotted along gravely. 

Karel walked by the side of the cart and held the reins. 
He didn’t really need to guide his dogs. They knew the 
milk-route almost as well as he did. They were fine- 
looking dogs, well-cared for, as all Belgian dogs are. In the 
cart was a piece of carpet for them to lie down on by and by. 

Karel could talk of nothing except Ursula’s going to the 
United States. Suddenly his dogs stood still. 

“Get up!” said Karel, or whatever is Belgian for “Get 
up!’ 

The dogs didn’t move. 

‘“Isn’t this one of the places you stop?”’ said little Neltje. 

Karel laughed and patted the biggest dog. 

“Sure enough,” he said. 

He went in with the milk. When he came out, he said, 
“Get up!” again. But the dogs didn’t move. 

“What’s the matter now?” said Karel. 

The dogs sat down on the walk. 

Just then, a girl came to the back door of the house. 

“You've forgotten the bones for your dogs,”’ she said. 

Laughing, Karel went back for them. 

“Tf I did forget, they didn’t,” he said. 

Everybody liked Karel and his dogs. He was such a 
strong, jolly, red-cheeked boy. And his milk was always 
fresh and clean and creamy. 

The dogs ate their meat. Then they trotted along, 
stopping here and there. By and by, they crossed a bridge. 
Karel and Neltje stopped to look at the lovely water-lilies 
opening in the sun. Neltje cried out in delight when she 
saw a large, white swan on the water. 

By and by, they came to the city. It was still early 
morning. Bells from several big belfries were calling out 
the hour: 

Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times, and loud at times, 


they seemed to try to put into sound the bright, swiftly 
changing colors of sunrise. 

Along the crooked streets of the quaint old city went 
the milk-cart with little Neltje, Karel and the dogs. 
There were busy market-places already filling with country- 
people, with fruit and vegetables almost as beautiful as 
flowers. There were wonderful old cathedrals with colored 
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windows, inside which music sounded faint and far- 

There were mills and factories and shops. There were 
stately old houses, many of them showing the ‘Lion of 
Flanders. In front of one of them sat an old man and 
woman. The woman smiled and nodded to Neltje. By 
and by they came to the big hotel. 

Early as it was, Nellie was waiting for her little guest 
with Ursula. Ursula and Karel talked for a few minutes. 
Then away he clattered up the street. 

Nellie took Neltje to the pretty room where she played. 
She showed her a wonderful dolly, clad all in silk. Neltje 
put out a timid little finger and just touched her. 

“Mamma,” cried the dolly. Neltje jumped and Nellie 
laughed and showed Neltje a tiny spring which made dolly 
talk. Then she got out blocks and books and toys of ail 
sorts — more toys than Neltje had ever seen in all her life. 
She was so interested in them and in saying their names 
that it was almost lunch-time when she remembered the 
wooden shoes for Nellie. 

When Nellie saw them, she laughed and danced about 
and hugged Neltje. And when Nellie’s mother came in, 
she was almost as pleased as Nellie herself. 

After lunch, father and mother went for a ride in the car. 
Before she went for her nap, Nellie coaxed Ursula to dress 
her up in Neltje’s clothes. Ursula did, even to Neltje’s 
cap. Then she put on her new wooden shoes. 

“T’ve a splendid new thought,” she said, “Neltje must 
wear some of my things. All the afternoon, she shzll be 
Nellie and I'll be Neltje.” 

When Ursula understood, she was interested herself to 
see how her little sister would look in American dress. 
She put on a little white linen frock, embroidered with 
blue, white half-hose, and pretty blue slippers with straps. 
Then she combed Neltje’s hair as much like Nellie’s as 
possible. She tied it with a big bobbing blue bow. 

Nellie clapped her hands and ran for her coat and little 
gray bonnet. 

“T’ll have my nap quick, and get thet done,” she said. 
“Then when father and mother come, they’ll take us to 
the park. And I'll be Neltje and you'll be Nellie. Remem- 
ber, Ursie, you must call me ‘Neltje,’ or I’ll not mind you.” 

Ursula understood some and guessed at the rest. 

“Neltje,” she called.from the next room. 

Neltje started but Nellie pushed her back. 

“T’m Neltje,” she said. 

Off she clattered. She wouldn’t take off her cap or her 
shoes, hot as they were. 

“Tf I do, you’ll forget I’m Neltje,” she laughed. And she 
went to sleep, still saying it. 

While Nellie slept, Ursula always sat nearby, making 
lace on a cushion set with bobbins. To-day, before she 
began, she glanced back into the play-room to see if her 
little sister was all right. There she sat on the floor, 
crooning a little Belgian song to the big dolly. 

“She'll soon sing herself to sleep,” she thought. 

Neltje sang the dolly to sleep — at least, her eyes were 
shut. Shestarted to lay her down on the little bed made just 
for her. Coming toward her, Neltje saw a little girl. 
She wore a pretty white frock, white socks and blue shoes. 
Her knees were bare. Her hair was yellow with a big 
bow. She had a dolly in her arms too. Was it Nellie? 

Neltje hurried toward the little girl. She walked right 
into a big mirror. The little girl was herself. Neltje 
hadn’t known herself. Would mother know her? And 
Karel? One of them would be quite sure to come to the 
market that afternoon with flowers. How she did wish 
she could show them how well she looked in American 
things! She knew the way. A minute or two later, Neltje 
had slipped into Nellie’s gray coat and bonnet with its 
blue veil. The doll still sleeping in her arms, she stole 
down the stairs and out of the hotel. Then away she ran, 
to find the market-place and mother or Karel. 
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After a little she did find the market-place. But neither 
mother ner Karel was there. She waited near one of the 
stalls. A man spoke to her from an automobile. He was 
buying fruit. She didn’t know what he said, but his voice 
sounded like Nellie’s father’s. So she smiled and nodded 
as much like Nellie as she could. 

By and by she grew tired of waiting for mother or Karel. 
M iybe they wouldn’t come at all. There was a sudden 
queer feeling in her throat and in her left side. She started 
home. When you have that feeling, 
no matter whether you’re Belgian or American, orwhat you 

home and mother are the only things you want. 
Meanwhile, in front of the big hotel, stood the gray car. 

I'll get Ursula and the ch‘ldren,” said Nellie’s mother, 
tting out. ‘Then we'll go to the park.” 

An American just going in the door took off his hat. 
’ ur rht is in the n arket-place,”’ he said, 


at once to find her 


i it l es FO I asked her if her nurse was 
her | said ves 
Ursula i derstood,” said mother. “‘They wer 
t lit t me back. I'll just go up stairs and see if 


they’ve come in.” 
But no Nellie and no Ursula could be found. Asleep on 


} 


Nellie’s bed was the little Belgian girl. Mother saw her 


white cap, and a wooden shoe showed under the cover- 
let 
ICL 


‘Do they wear shoes and caps even when they sleep?” 
laughed mother on her way back to the car. Then she 
forgot all about it, for beside the car, sobbing and talking 
all at once, was a distracted Ursula. As near as Mother 
and father could make out, Nellie had stolen out alone and 
was lost. Ursula had looked everywhere for her. 

Ursula was sent back to stay with the sleeping child. 
And the great gray car dashed along the street to the market 
place to look up Nellie. 

Of course, she wasn’t there. And so the car went on, 
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up one street, down another It was a long time petore 
mother straining her eyes, cried out: 

“Oh, John, there she is —just turning that corner 

Two minutes later, they overtook a tired, very much- 
lost little girl whose blue silk veil floated out behind her 
like a panne r 

Father, springing from the car, soon had his arms around 
her. 

“Nellie,” he cried, ‘““where are you going?”’ 

It was then that he saw Neltje’s wet blue eyes looking at 
him. And it was Neltje’s funny little voice that answered 
with a big sob, “I want to go home!”’ 

“It’s Ne It je . he cried, carryll g her to mother in the ca 

“Neltje!” cried mother. “Then that was our Nelli 
asleep in the wooden shoes!” 

‘*Nellie. shoes ”’ Neltje knev those words Shy 
had forgotten that she was Nellie She looked at the tt 
worn dusty blue shoes. 


I want to be Neltje again,” she cried, “and wear th 


de! shoe “a 


Mothers always understand And somehow Nelli 
little mother understood the tired frightened little 1 
Flanders. She gathered her into her arms In the \ 


mothers have 
tired heart. 

Back to the hotel they flew. And ina few minute Ss, they 
were all talking at once and laughing over everything 

Months after, winter brought snow and cold weath 
and good old St. Nick all together to the little folks of Be 
gium. 

Neltje set our her wooden shoes filled with carrots and 
hay for the old Saint’s steed. In the morning, in one 
little wooden shoe, she found a book that had come all the 
way from the United States of America. 

It had blue flax-flowers on thecover. And the first thing 





(Continued on page 671 
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Table Stori 
Mignon Martineau 
(See illustrations on pages 644 and 657) 
Anticipation filling this shortest school month makes Lesson II 
it the happiest one of the entire year. Paint dark sky as in Hallowe’en picture. Paste on 
So much of December is spent in stimulating the child’s very tiny silver stars, saving larger ones for center. Paint 


fancy of an over-burdened Santa or father bringing him 
every heart’s desire that, in a vast majority of cases, it is 
nothing but a season of selfish getting. 

Teachers can change this spirit, and I believe the Table 
Story will help turn minds toward a higher meaning of the 
day. 

Help class find location of that very first Christmas on 
map. Discuss people, climate and modes of travel, the 
last of which brings us directly to Lesson One. 


Lesson I 

From large drawings or patterns haveclass sketchcamels. 
Insist upon large sketches or result will be too small for 
use. Cut, paint in dull colors, paste on support. 


distant city dull gray, faintly outlining a few buildings. 
Cut around top and paste on support. 


Lesson III 

Costume of the Wise Men makes their drawing very easy. 
Suggest height. Cut a few characteristic trees from very 
heavy paper and paint. Put scene together, using brown 
burlap for ground. After all is finished read class the 
prettiest story of Christmas you can find, letting their imag- 
inations weave beautiful fancies around the scene. It will 
become very real — the camels and men will seem to move 
on, the star will shine gloriously — they will even see be- 
yond the walls — and the teacher has thus sown a little 
seed which will never be lost. 


An Old French Cradle Song 


*Twixt Ox and Grey Ass Mild 


ENTRE LE BOEUF ET L’ANE GRIS 
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2 ’Twixt the arms of Mother Mary 
Sleeps, sleeps, the little baby. 
Thousand holy angels etc. 


2 Entre les deux bras de 
Dort, dort le petit fils. 
Mille anges, ete. 


Marie 


3 "Twixt lilies and roses red 
Sleeps the Son in his manger 
bed. 
Thousand holy angels, etc. 


3 Entre les roses et les lis. 
Dort, dort le petit fils. 
Mille anges, ec. 





Concert Recitation 


Fear not; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. Ye shall find the 
Babe lying in a manger. Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth, peace, good-will toward men 

When they saw the Star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy; And when they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down 
and worshiped him; and when they had opened their 
treasures they presented him gifts, gold, and frankincense 
and myrrh. — Bible 
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Folk Songs and Dances 
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The Bethlehem Babe 


Once in lonely manger, 
Hundreds of years ago, 
A little babe so holy, 
Came to this world below. 
Near was a crowded city, 
Bethlehem, dark and old, 
Here Joseph sought for pity, 
Chill was the night and cold; 
Angels sang out the sweet story: 
Fear not, for lo this morn 
Jesus, the Christ of glory, 
A little babe was born. 


Joseph and Mary weary, 
No one would take them in, 
Slept in a stable dreary, 
Nigh to a crowded inn. 
Out on the hillside frightened, 
Shepherds beheld a sight, 


For all the sky was lightened 
On that December night. 
Angels sang out the sweet story 
Fear not, for lo! this morn 
Jesus, the Christ of glory, 
A little babe was born. 


Far from the East three strangers, 
Led by a star their way, 

Kept safely from great dangers, 
Seeking the Christ they say, 

Came to the manger lowly 
Bringing their gifts of love, 

Worshiped the babe so holy, 
Gift of the world above. 

Glory to God in the highest, 
Peace and good-will to men, 

Glory to God in the highest, 
Ever — Amen — Amen.— Sel. 


(Used by permission of A. Flanagan Company and T. B. Weaver.) 
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Folk Dancing for Kindergarten 


and Primary Grades 
Lida Siboni Hanson 
THE CRESTED HEN 


(Denmark) 


Danced by one gentleman and two ladies. 

Running step. 

Free hand on hip. 

Dancers take sixteen light running steps to the left 
(1-8), then sixteen to the right (1-8). Stamp on begin- 
ning and at the turning. 

Ladies release hands, and right lady dances with four 
steps through arch formed by the two others (see illustra- 
tion); she is followed by gentleman, who dances under his 
own lifted arm, still holding ladies’ hands. Now left lady 
dances through arch formed by the two others, followed 
by gentleman (9-16). Repeat (9-16). 

Repeat and continue as long as desired. 

The tendency in the last part of the dance is to do the 
steps too quickly. Be sure that each child takes four steps 
— in time with the music — to perform his part of the move- 
ment, before the next one — lady or gentleman — begins. 


The Crested Hen 
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PEEK-A-BOO 


(German) 


Peek-a-boo, I see you 
Now try to look at me, too. 


Couplewise in circle, all facing center. 

Gentleman stands behind lady. Lady has back of hands 
on hips, gentleman clasps lady’s hands. 

1 Partners look at each other over lady’s right shoulder, 
both placing heel of right foot one step forward (see illus- 
tration), then back to original position (1-2). They look 
at each other over lady’s left shoulder, performing the same 
steps as before, this time with left foot (3-4). 

2 Four quick sliding steps to the right (5-6), turn 
quickly half way round, to the right, then four quick slid- 
ing steps in the same direction of hall as before, accordingly 
now to the left (7-8). Turn quickly half way round to the 
right, so as to regain original position. 

In repeating the dance gentlemen move to the right, so 
as to dance with next lady. The dance is generally re- 
peated until everybody has his original partner again. 
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Peek-a-boo 
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March of the Christmas Blocks 


Claire Foster 


} 


A marching exercise for fifteen children, either boys, girls, or 


ACH child should help make his own block; if he 
is in the third grade or higher, he should make 
it all. The children in the illustrations are 1A 
and 2B. The blocks were made by my ungraded 
pupils. oS 
Cardbeard is the best material, although stiff w rapping 
paper may be used. The cardboard that comes between 
layers of crackers is good and can be had for the asking, 
Allow four pieces, at least fourteen inches square, for each 
child. Use a ruler in drawing the letters. Color with 
either crayons or water colors. If you wish the letters to be 
black, ink may be used. Sew the four pieces together with 
twine, using large over and over stitches. Some blocks 
will have four letters, some three, others two, according to 
the number of words to be spelled. Some faces must be 
blank to separate the words. Substitute the name of 
any school. 


The Christmas blocks are we, 

From the Gastman School you see. 

A message old but new we bring — 
Merry Christmas 








1 MD—— 
2 EA—— 
$ a2g—— 
4 REGX 
5 YWO- 
6 A—— 
7 C,-—- 
8 HE 
9 ROB— 
10 IM—— 
11 SW—- 
2 ET—— 
13 LMN 
14 UA 
I5 SFKN 


First line THE — XMAS — BLOCKS 
Second line ARE — WE, — FROM — 

Third line GASTMAN — SCHOOL — 
Fourth line — — YOU — SEE. —A—-—— 
Fifth line MESSAGE — OLD — BUT 

Sixth line NEW — WE — BRING — — 
Seventh line MERRY — CHRISTMAS 


The blank faces of the blecks between the words must be 
used. The others, either at the beginning or at the end 
of the lines, may be omitted if the teacher prefers; most 
children, though, wish to appear each time. 
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This exercise may be given on a stage or in the open space 
in the front of a school-room. 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


Entrance Children come in across the back of the stage 
with or without regard to the order of the letters; march 
once around the stage with straight lines and square corners. 

March When the leader reaches the far corner at the 
back, let him and his followers mark time until all are in a 
straight line across the back. Then at a signal, all turn 
a quarter of a circle so that the line is facing the audience. 
Continue to mark time, as the blocks move to their right 
places to spell the first line. As the blocks drop back from 
the line, so that they may go to their right places, the re- 
maining blocks move either to the right or the left as the 
case may be, to fill the spaces left. In many instances, as 
the children move to their places, they will have to turn 
the block around to get the right letter. This may be 
done very quickly, however. When the line is ready, a 
signal is given, and the whole line, fifteen abreast, marches 
to the front of the stage, remaining there long enough for 
the audience to read the words. Blocks then turn, eight 
to the right and seven to the left, march across front, up 
sides to the back, reassemble and come to the front again. 

Continue until all lines of words have been spelled. The 
last time, all turr either right or left and leave the stage. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Let the children come on and march once around the 
stage or room; then pass off of the stage or into the hall. 
Here the teacher or an older child may arrange the line. 
The children then enter again, going to the back of the 
stage, turning a quarter circle and going to front as de- 
scribed above. All turn the same way, march off, and 
re-form, either in the hall or off the stage. Continue until 
the last line, “Merry Christmas,” has reached the front, 
then the blocks may slowly back, bow, and leave the stage. 


Music for “ March of the Xmas Blocks ” 
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His Wish 
The Christmas Day was coming, the Christmas Eve drew 
near, 
The fir-trees they were talking at midnight cold and clear, 
And this was what the fir-trees said all in the pale moonlight, 
““Now, which of us shall chosen be to grace the ‘Holy 
Night’?” 
The tall trees and the goodly trees raised each a lofty head, 
In glad and secret confidence, though not a word they said, 
But one, the baby of the band, could not restrain a sigh. 
“You all will be approved,” he said, “but oh, what chance 
have I?” 
‘I am so small, so very small, no one will mark or know 
How thick and green my needles are, how true my branches 
grow, ; . 
Few toys or candles could I hold, but heart and will are fre 
And in my heart of hearts I know I am a Christmas Tree 


Saints are all-powerful we know, so it befell that day 

That ax on shoulder to the grove a woodman took his way 

One baby-girl he had at home, and he went forth to find 

A little tree as small as she, just suited to his mind. 

Oh, glad and proud the baby fir, amid its brethren tall, 

To be thus chosen and singled out, the first among them all 

He stretched his fragrant branches, his little heart beat fast. 

He was a real Christmas Tree; he had his wish at last! 
— Susan Coolidge 
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Christmas decorations. Costumes are not necessary, 
as the players can represent different toys by acting 
like them. But the costumes shown in the illustra- 
tions can easily be made by the children from paper and 
cardboard. For instance, the drum costume is a round box, 
painted to look like a drum and cut out in the center to fit 
the boy who wears it. 
With the exception of the prologue and the epilogue, the 
exact words of the dialogue are not important. The main 
thing is to have the children act the story. 


[: this play, the children pretend they are toys and 


I THE PROLOGUE 


(There is a knock at the door. 
mas Bell enter the room.) 


Holly, Mistletoe, and Christ- 


Holly 
A Merry Christmas to thee. 
A Merry Christmas to all. 
Together we go, we three, 
In home or school or hall. 
I am the jolly 
Christmas Holly, 
And this is my sister, 
Mistletoe. 
(Mistletoe bows.) 
And this is our brother, 
Christmas Bell. 
(Christmas Bell bows.) 
Together we always go. 
We’ve come to make your Christmas jolly, 
With Bell and Mistletoe and Holly. 


Bell (in a sing-song tone) 
And I, the Bell, will sing you a song, 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 
Ding dong, ding dong, we wish you well, 
Mistletoe, Holly, and Christmas Bell. 


Mistletoe 
And we have brought our colors bright 
To trim your room for Christmas night. 
In red and white and green we go, 
Holly, Bell, and Mistletoe. 


(They take places about the room.) 
II THE SEARCH FOR THE TREE 


(There is a knock at the door. Enter the Star and Candle- 


Light.) 
Star Good-afternoon, children. Do you know who we 
are? What! You don’t? Ah, Holly! You know us, 


Holly, don’t you? 

Holly Yes, indeed, Star-Light. I know you. 

Star And there is Mistletoe and Christmas Bell! A 
Merry Christmas to you and to all the children here! 


(Book rights reserved) 


Mistletoe Merry Christmas to you, Star-Light! 

Star This is Candle-Light with me. 

Candle Merry Christmas to all! Have any of you seen 
a Christmas Tree? 

Teacher No. We have not seen one. 

Star Are you sure? 

Teacher Very sure. 

Star It is strange. I am certain that this is the place. 

Candle Isn’t this the Lincoln School? (Use the name 
of your own school.) 

Teacher Yes. 

Star But the star that shines above your roof told me 
there was a Christmas Tree here. She said she had watched 
it come all the way from its home in the forest. 


Candle And the Trees said they had seen it come along 
the road. 

Star And the birds told us they had seen it go in the 
door. 

Candle The poor toys will be so disappointed. We 


promised to lead them to a Christmas Tree. 

Teacher The Toys? 

Candle Yes. They are lost. They fell out the back 
of Santa Claus’ sleigh, when Dasher and Dancer, and 
Prancer and Vixen and Cupid and Comet and Dunder 
and Blitzen were frightened by an automobile and started 
to run. 

Star And I came down to help them because I was the 
first star out to-night and they wished on me. They wished 
they could find the Christmas Tree, and Candle-Light 
led the way for us. 

Candle The Toys:are all gifts. 
find a Christmas Tree. 


So, of course they must 


(From outside the door, loud noises are heard, the beat of a 
drum and the toot of a horn.) 
We want to 


Voices (outside) Let us in! Let us in! 


see the Christmas Tree! 

(The Candle goes to the door. The Star stands at the op- 
posite side of the room.) 
Drum. Don't 


Candle Come in, Toys. Quietly now, 


make so much noise. 


(The Drum comes in.) 


Drum Rub-a-dub-dub! rub-a-dub-dub! 
Star Come over here, Trumpet, and be as quiet as you 
can. 


(The trumpet enters, takes off his pointed hat, and uses tt 
for a Trumpet, tooting as he marches around the room with 
the noisy Drum. The Ball bounces into the room. The 
Jumping Jack walks in very demurely; but when the Ball 
pulls the string in his cap, he prances like a real jumping 
Jack. The Doll walks into the room with mechanical, jerky 
movements, like a jointed doll. The Popcorn Ball hops ™, 
while the Candy walks sedately into the room.) 
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Star Here, Candy and Popcorn, you had better not 
stand in the sunlight. You might melt. 

Popcorn Pop, pop, pop, pop, pop, pop, pop! (He 
hops across the room.) Where is the Christmas Tree? I 
don’t see it. 

Candle It isn’t here, Popcorn. 

Star Iam so sorry. We have made a mistake. 

Doll Where can it be? I know that somewhere there 
is a little girl expecting to find me beside the Christmas 
Tree. I must find the Christmas tree! 

Drum Rub-a-dub-dub! We must go. I must find 
a tree where there is a noisy boy. (He goes to the door.) 

Ball (bouncing to the door) Yes, we must go! We are 
all gifts for the tree. We must find it. 

Doll Well, let’s rest here just a little while before we go. 
I’m so tired! (She sits down on the floor.) 

Candy All right, I’d just as soon wait. 

Ball (bouncing over to Candy) Don’t you want to find 
the Christmas Tree? 


Candy Well, you know, I expect to be eaten as soon as I 
find it. 
Popcorn And I too. I shall pop right into some boy’s 


mouth and that will be the end of poor old Popcorn. I 
don’t mind waiting awhile. 
Ball (bouncing) 
When we find the tree, 
How fine it will be! 
I'll bounce and I'll bounce. 
Jumping Jack (jumping) And I'll jump and I'll jump! 
Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the Candle-stick! 


(He tries to frighten the Candle. The Candle pulls his 
string and he falls on the floor.) 


Candle 
asleep. 
Doll (in her sleep) 


We'll rest awhile. Look! the poor Dolly is fast 


Ma-ma, Ma-ma, Ma-ma! 


(The Toys sit down. The Ball rolls over to a corner.) 


Drum 
candles. 

Ball And it’s ornaments! 

Jumping Jack And it’s lights and its star! 


I can’t wait to see the Christmas Tree, with its 


TII TrimMinc THE TREE 


(There is a knock at the door. A Fairy enters) 


Star Sh! The Christmas Fairy. 

Fairy A Merry Christmas to you all, and a happy New 
Year! I have come to ask a favor. 

Teacher You may be sure we would all like to do a favor 
for a Fairy. 

Fairy It isn’t for myself I am asking. It is for some 


one who has no Christmas happiness that I am begging 
some gifts. 
Teacher Is it a boy or girl? 


F Won’t you ask him to come 
in and play with us? 





Fairy No, it isn’t a boy or a girl. It is only a tree. 
It is out in the hall, all alone. I came to ask if you have 
some pretty things or some toys you will be willing to give 
to the poor little tree. 


Star These Toys are looking for a tree, Christmas 
Fairy. 

Fairy Why, so they are! I didn’t see them at first. 
The lost Toys! Why, Ball, and Trumpet, and Dolly — and 


you too, Sugar and Popcorn. All here! 
Will you be gifts for the little tree? 

Candle Perhaps it is the Christmas Tree. 

Star Ball, what will you give? 

Ball What sort of a tree is it? 

Fairy It is a fir tree. 

Ball Is it green and pretty? 

Fairy No. It is brown and withered. 
long way. 

Ball Of course Id like to give it something, but I can’t. 
You see I’m intended for a Christmas Tree. 

Fairy I see. 

Star And you, Drum. Have you a present for the 
little tree? 

Drum Has the tree a pretty new white and red dress? 

Fairy No. Only a dull old one. 

Drum Then it isn’t a Christmas tree. 
for a Christmas Tree. 

Fairy Oh! 

Star And you, Trumpet! 

Trumpet Has the tree candles? 

Fairy No. It has no lights. 

Trumpet ThenI’msorry, but I was made for a Christmas 
Tree. 

Fairy I see, Trumpet. 

Star Candy? 

Candy Is there a star on the fir tree? 

Fairy No. There is no star. 

Candy Then it is not the tree for me. 
star on top. 

Fairy (going to the door) Then there are no gifts here for 
the little tree that has nothing and needs everything? 

Ball If it were green— 

Trumpet And had red candles— 

Drum And white trimmings— 

Candy And a star— 

Doll “ We should know it was the Tree. 

Jumping Jack And then we would give it our gifts! 

Holly For shame, Toys! If that is all the little tree 
needs, I will give it my greenness. 

Bell And I will give it my color for its candles. 

Mistletoe And I will give it my chains of white berries. 

Candle And I will give it my light. 

Bell 1 will tinkle for it when it moves. 


And all gifts! 


It has come a 


And I am meant 


My tree has a 


Star And I'll shine in its crown, Christmas Fairy. 
Popcorn Pop, pop, pop, pop! You sha’n’t get ahead 
of me! I’m going to give it strings of my kernels. Unwind 


me, Candy. (The Candy unwinds the Popcorn Ball.) Now 
I won’t have to be eaten by any little boys and girls! 
Ball (bouncing up and down) Green and red and candle 


(Continued on page 672) 
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S the keen, cold days of September were ushered in 

the little folks began to wonder what the “Play 

Lady” would be giving them in the way of happi- 

ness. Early Fall had brought many children of 

many grades together in a beautiful pageant of Harvest; 

October had followed with a real Hallowe’en celebration; 

November had illustrated in story, song and play the beauti- 

ful underlying idea of Thanksgiving; but December spelled 

the highest joy in the children’s vocabulary — Christmas 
— spelled it in capitals. 

The Play Lady resolved that it should mean the best 

to her little folks — resolved too, that the dear sacredness 

of the time should not be lost sight of in the Santa Claus 
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legend, but that the revelry of the occasion should not be 
given up either. Christmas is essentially a religious cele- 
bration, although that fact: is often lost sight of. Since 
time began it has been a celebration time; the people of 
very long ago knew it as that time when the winter god, 
having reached the winter solstice, wheeled his chariot up- 
ward, bringing Spring with him. It was the time of Life, 
and Death was put to rout. 

So each day at the Story Hour the Play Lady gave the 
children something delightful in this way of stories of the 
Christ Child, of Christmas in other lands and of the signi- 
ficance of the Christmas tree, the holly and the mistletoe. 
The children never wearied of hearing how Saint Boniface, 
who was sent as a missionary into Germany, came one 
night upon the oak tree. Now this tree had ever been 
held sacred to Thor, and about this particular tree were 
grouped warriors and women and children, Kneeling at 


the side of a priest was a little child who, in sacrifice to 
Thor, must die by the blow of a hammer! But the 
hammer never fell, for with uplifted cross Boniface told the 
story of the Christ Child. As Boniface finished his wonder- 
ful tale he saw, straight and green, the evergreen showing 
clear against the sky. “Ah!” he cried, “take yon tree 
asasymbol. It is the tree of life, with no stain of blood 
upon it. Let it be for you the sign of a new worship. Take 
it up and bear it into the Chief’s hall, for this is the birth 
night of the Christ, and hereafter you shall keep your rites 
in your homes, with song and love.” Why couldn’t they 
play it? And so they did — in pantomime mainly, and it 
came to have a part in a program that, all unknown to 
themselves, the children were evolving. After the Story 
of Christmas the Story of Balder was best loved. The 
Play Lady told it thus: 

Long ago — ever and ever so long ago — the people of 
the far North believed that high above the very highest of 
the clouds was a beautiful plain in which dwelt many great 
heroes. Among them were Odin, the ruler, and Thor, the 
god of thunder. The homes of the gods were of wonder- 
ful and shimmering marble, all studded with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and in the very middle of the plain and set 
apart from all the others stood the home of Balder. None 
but the pure and good could ever enter that palace of beauti- 
ful white — none but the pure could know that owner, 
Balder the Beautiful and Balder the Good. Everything 
loved him. The ancient mountains met his coming with 
a smile, the flowers unfolded their beauties at his approach, 
and the birds sang their sweetest songs when they saw his 
face. 

One night Balder had a dream, a very horrible dream, 
too! He dreamed that he must soon leave his dear Asgard 
and all that he loved. The next night the dream came 
again, only this time he thought he had indeed left his 
beautiful home and was living in the dark underground 
world. The third night the dream recurred, and Balder 
could no longer bear it alone, but went to his father, Odin, 
and his mother, Frigga, with it. They, of course, were 
greatly disturbed and called all the wise heroes together 
to see what could be done; but the wisest of them all shook 
their heads. They were powerless! Then Frigga said, “I 
am his mother — I shall find a way to save him.” So she 
went straightway to Heimdal, the keeper of the Rainbow 
Bridge. Now this bridge was the only path that led from 
Asgard to Earth, and while all loved Heimdal they feared 
him, too, for he could see to the ends of the earth and could 
even hear wool growing upon sheep’s backs! So you may 
know that he was very powerful! Frigga had done a good 
thing in going to him, for he loved Balder dearly, and when 
he heard his story, he gave Frigga his swift black horse and 
showed her the way to the ends of the earth. And Frigga 
set out at once, and for nine days and nine nights she 
traveled without food or rest, asking everything she met 
nottoharm Balder. Everything she asked — flowers, trees, 
fire, air and water —all gave her their promise gladly, 
smiling, indeed, at her desire— in wonder of anything 
wishing to harm Balder! There was one thing from which 
Frigga did not exact a promise — that was the mistletoe 
—-it seemed too small and weak to harm anything! So 
the tenth day Frigga returned to Asgard and told Odin 
and the others what she had done. And they were all 
happy — very happy — and in their joy of Balder’s invulner- 
ableness they found a new way to do him honor. They 
made a great circle on which Balder was the center and 
then the most skillful of the heroes threw their arrows at 
him. At the very first they used only twigs, but as 
everything soon proved itself true to its promise, the heroes 
lost all fear, and of course it was ever so much more fun 
to throw their most warlike weapons at him and so they 
did — and Balder stood unharmed and with a beautiful 
smile upon his face! So every day after that they met 
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Frigga 


on the plain, and by this sport proved the love of all 
things for Balder. 

But it happened that there was one who never joined 
in their games, and that was Balder’s blind brother Héder. 
He laughed and shouted with the others, though himself 
unable to play. And it chanced that one day Loki the 
mischief-maker — Loki the Cruel —saw Héder standing 
apart and said to him, “Ah, why does not Héder honor 
Balder?” “I am blind,” replied Héder, “and besides I 
have nothing to throw.”’ ‘“That’s soon remedied,” said 
Loki, “Here is my arrow. I will guide your hand.” So, 
Loki gave Héder the arrow — and Héder never dreamed, 
as you perhaps have already guessed, that it was made of 
mistletoe — that same dear berry the Druids believed 
capable of keeping away all harm and evil and from 
Frigga had neglected to exact a promise! 

Straight it sped at Balder the beautiful — and he fell 
lifeless. Then all Asgard was dark with sorrow, for the 
god of spring had been stricken by this shrub of winter. 
The strongest and bravest heroes wept as might little chil- 
dren. Water ceased to flow, the seeds would not sprout 
and not a bird sang. There was no life in all the world! 

Odin declared that such a state could not continue, and 
was about to set out for Hela’s kingdom, but Frigga had 
already sent a messenger imploring Hela to release Balder. 
While all anxiously awaited the messenger’s return, the 
heroes built a great funeral pyre. Then they got Balder’s 
ship and on it they placed his white horse, his dogs, and 
many of the things he had loved on earth, and setting it 
on fire, pushed it out into the sea. As it burned the 
messenger returned saying, “Be happy once more, for if 
everything living and lifeless weeps for Balder he may re- 
turn.” Of course everything would do that; but there was 
one who would not — Loki. He sat with dry eyes while 
the rocks wept and all things else. When Odin saw that 
because of him Balder could not come back, his anger was 
terrible to see. In fear Loki hid himself in a cave under a 
great mountain. Frigga knew that he was at last con- 
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quered and that Balder the Beautiful and the Good would 
come back to earth and bring it joy with the beauty of his 
smile! ; 

The little folks most dearly loved to dramatize this 
story, and as Christmas has as its underlying idea this 
return of light and of joy and happiness in the human 
heart, it seemed fitting to give it a place in the Christmas 
celebration. The songs of the month had been those 
appropriate to the season, which inchided “God bless you, 
merry gentlemen,” and “Peace on Earth,” as well as many 
other carols. So the program opened with the pantomime 
of Saint Boniface and the Tree of Life. As the tree was 
born off at his command, unseen singers sang “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” The entertainment 
really took on the proportions of a pageant, for the next 
scene, or event, depicted the bringing in of the log and the 
scene was that of an English living room. 

As the larger children carried it in, one of the smaller 
bestrode it, singing “Bringing in the Log.” As it was de- 
posited upon the hearth the older children recited the 
stanzas found in “The Year’s Festivals,” supposedly 
written in the time of Henry VI. 

Welcome be Thou, heavenly King, 
Welcome, bairn on this morning 

Welcome, for whom we shall sing 
Welcome, Yule. 


Welcome be ye that are here, 
Welcome all and make good cheer, 
Welcome another year, 
Welcome, Yule. 


Customs attributed to the English festival of this time 
then followed. A huge Yule candle was lighted, mistle- 
toe was hung and as it was put in place the little girl who 
did so told of the custom of the Druids, who annually went 


in solemn procession to cut it. As she finished placing it 


she concluded with: “An old superstition tells us that to 
hold a sprig of mistletoe in the hand will enable one to see 
and talk with witches; a more modern one, that the maid 
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Balder 


not kissed beneath it will remain unmarried another year.” 

As the little girl held her sprig, six other little girls in usual 

witch costumes ran in and danced the Dance of the Witches. 
The time is ¢ measure and is danced in couples: 


1 2 : 
1 2 
1 2 


Step One Ones and twos walk three steps forward, 
bringing their feet together on the fourth beat. 

Step Two With arms akimbo ones slide right three steps, 
bringing feet:together on fourth count. Twos do the same. 

Step Three’. Number ones join hands and go around in 
a circle, turning and going back again to starting place. 
Twos the same. 

Step Four With hands high above heads, ones pass 
between twos, with skipping step. Twos repeat the 
movement. 

Step Five All six dancers join hands and go half around, 
turn and run off. 

The conclusion of this dance was the signal for the com- 
mericement of all sorts of Christmas games. Although 
Italian in origin, the children were made little gifts by 
the “urn of fate.” From a large bowl each in turn drew a 
gift made weeks before by the little ones. Snap Dragon — 
an. essentially English game — was perhaps best enjoyed. 
On a small table was placed a dish of raisins — one of the 
larger girls filled a spoon part full of alcohol and held it 
over a candle until it had lighted. It was then spread over 
the whole dish, whereupon each tried to snap a flaming 
raisin. The supposedly older people of the assemblage, 
boys and girls in costumes of the eighteenth century, then 
danced the Sir Roger de Coverley. It is given for those 
who are not familiar with it: 

Players form in two lines facing; the first lady and the 
last gentleman advance and meet at the center and re- 
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turn to their places, whereupon the first gentleman and 
last lady repeat the movement. The first lady and last 
gentleman advance and turn with right hands, and the 
first gentleman and last lady do the same. The next 
movement is the same except that players turn on left 
hand, and again the same with both hands and then players 
pass around each other back to back. 

In the second part of the dance the first couple pass 
each other in the center until they meet at the end of the 
line, whereupon they join hands and promenade up the 
center, followed by the others, beginning with the last 
couple. On reaching the top of the line the lady turns 
right, the gentleman left, and both follow the leaders, sliding 
forward to the end of the line. The second couple is now 
first and the dance is repeated until all have danced. Other 
English dances, such as the cobbler’s jig and the trench- 
more were danced, and then, following the old, old custom of 
pantomime, with rather a flare of noise to announce their 
coming, the players entered to give the dramatization of 
Balder. 

All in white —a bright headdress to represent light — 
Balder entered; immediately flowers, cleverly concealed 
under a brown muslin rug, sprang into life. They danced 
Caroline Crawford’s Petronella, but any dance that has 
appeared in Primary Epvucation that symbolizes joy 
could easily be substituted. Birds gave their various calls, 
and running on, gave also a dance of happiness. One of 
the most attractive things next took place. As the Christ- 
mas tree was supposed to be the tree of life, small folks 
in robes of green, representing these trees, did a little dance. 
To the music of “Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” they advanced six steps bending to the right 
and then the left on seventh and eighth counts, then forward 
six counts and again bending right and then left, then re- 
treating in the same manner. In the second step they 
glided right, pulling up the left foot six counts — bending, 
with rather a swaying movement on remaining counts — 
returned and repeated the movements left; then forward, 
bending in same manner, then back. They then faced 
half right, half left, and as swaying trees left the front of 
the stage to take up a position in the rear. 

Balder sat down on a stone and slowly a sad expression 
overspread his countenance; as Frigga entered he told her 
of his dream, thrice repeated, and as though comforting him, 
they left the stage. Thenext scene depicted Frigga asshe 
exacted a promise from each thing to do Balder no harm— 
the mistletoe she passed by as too insignificant of attention. 
After receiving the desired promise she ran off vowing they 
should show and prove their love in tests, and returned 
shortly followed by all the heroes and Balder — Héder and 
Loki stood aside. After the heroes had proved the given 
promise of each thing, Héder, at Loki’s instigation, let. fly 
the fatal arrow that lay Balder lifeless! Of course mourn- 
ing followed and the scene ended. The third scene showed 
Frigga in grief — the flowers lifeless, the birds with heads 
under their wings. Odin entered and told Frigga he must 
send to Hela, and Frigga explained that even now they 
awaited the return of the messenger which she had sent 
on the same errand. Almost as she finished speaking the 
messenger entered and explained that if all things wept 
BaJder — Light — would return. The heroes, who had 
formed a half circle about the messenger, began to weep, 
as did birds, flowers and trees. Loki, who had stood apart, 
a sly smile on his face, laughed aloud. Whereupon Odin 
grew fearfully angry and commanded his heroes to drive 
him from the kingdom, which they did with right good 
will. Suddenly the darkness was dispelled, birds began 
to sing, the flowers danced and so did the heroes. 

And thus ended one of the happiest of Christmas festi- 
vals! If you have been in the habit of celebrating it with 
songs and readings with no especial connection — try it and 
experience the added joy it will give. This was given 
the ordinary school auditorium, but think what could be 
done with it on a larger scale! Can’t you picture the 
wonderful color effects that could be. introduced in the 
play of Balder; wouldn’t you like to try it? 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


Christmas Motion Song 
E. P. C. 
I 
What shall we have for Christmas 
For Christmas will soon be here; 
We shall have some pretty toys 
From Santa Claus so dear. 
We must hang up the stockings 
By the chimney wide, 
Big and little stockings 
Hanging side by side. 
(Repeat first four lines.) 
II 
Hark! Hear the sleighbells ringing, 
Santa Claus comes near, 
Down, down he slides in the chimney 
Looking so fat and queer. 
Out from his pack comes a ball 
So very, very round 
That it won’t go into the stocking, 
But must lie on the ground 
(Repeat first four lines.) 


III 

Then comes a little sailor boy 

Who pulls up the sails at sea, 
Here is a very funny toy, 

I wonder what it can be! 
It is a little rabbit 

Which shakes its head up and down; 
Then comes a pretty top 

Which spins round and round. 

(Repeat first four lines of Verse IT.) 


MOTIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR PLAYING 


1 Teach the words. 
2 Teach the motions. 


3 Act the song by the desks untilit is thoroughly learned, then 
form class in a circle around the room. 

4 Select a child to be Santa Claus. 

5 Select various children to be the toys. 

6 Select children to be the sleighbells, etc. 


I 
Lines 1-4 Children take hold of hands and skip around the room in 
lively time. At word dear, children stand still and face toward 
center of circle. 
Line 5 At words hang up, raise arms forward upward as if hanging up 


stockings. 
Line 6 At word by move arms sideward and hold this position to the 
end of the line. 
Line? At word big move hands apart to indicate size, and at word 
lite move hands nearer ‘together. 
Line 8 At words side by side move hand to indicate position of stockings, 
(Repeat first four lines and motions) 


II 
Line 1 At word Hark! place right hand to ear as if listening. At word 
ringing shake hands up and down quickly and have some bells 
rung by the children representing the sleighbells. 
Line 2 Santa Claus enters circle and takes his place in the center, 
Line 5 Deep knee bend slowly keeping time to music. 
Line 4 At word looking stand up quickly. 
At words so fat bring arms in a circle in frontof body to indicate 
size around body. 
Line 5 Bend to right and take out ball. 
Line 6 Indicate roundness of ball with the hands. 
Line? Hold this position of the hands. 
Line 8 At word lie bend to the left, placing ball on the ground 
(Repeat first four lines and motions) 


Iil 
Line 1 At word then place right foot forward and raise right arm up- 
ward, right hand a little higher than left as if grasping a rope. 
Line 2 At word pulls children pull on rope and bend knees, and at 
word up, stretch knees and arms. 
At word sails repeat the pulling motion. 
At word af stretch knees and arms. 
At word sea replace feet and arms in position. 
Line 3 The rabbit enters the circle. 
Line 6 At word up bend head backward. 
At word down raise head. 
Line? The top enters the circle spinning round and round. 
Line 8 At words round and round turn around twice. 
Repeat first four lines of Verse II with the motions 
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Christmas Candles 
Jessie Hollis Beebe 


HILDREN delight in colored candles. So do I. 
When the Christmas displays begin, I secure 
several boxes and here are the ways in which we 


use them. 
For the first grade, I may write on the board: 


Joseph may count the red candles. 
There are red candles. 





We mark and sound ‘“count.’’ Joseph counts as he 
selects the red candles, fills the blank in the second line and 
reads aloud. Then other children’s names appear for other 
colors. At close of period we drill a little on count, candles 
and there. 

For another lesson: 


Maud may count the blue and the white candles. 
There are blue and white candles together. 





Here we combine different colers and find that together 
is an easy word. At last we count all the candles. 

At another lesson we review and drill upon the addition 
combinations. For instance, I call Clarence and Hugh to 
face the class and put their hands back. Then I put a few 
candles in the hands of each. “I have 3 candles,” says 
Clarence, counting by touch, then holding them up to 
show the class whether he is right. “I have 4 candles,” 
says Hugh. The next child called says, “Clarence and 
Hugh have 7 candles.” 

At another lesson, I write 


“ 


notes” to the children: 


Jane has 3 blue candles and 2 pink candles. 
Jane has candles. 





Each child brings me the candles that make it true and 
fills in the blank. The slips are written before class, one 
for each child, different numbers and colors. They some- 
times have to wait for one another, of course, using the 
same candles. 

For subtraction drill I hold the box in my hand, picking 
out a few and holding them so that the children cannot see. 
“T have six blue and yellow candles. Two are blue. How 
many are yellow?” Whey the answer is given I prove 
it by showing the candles. 

I call a child and put some in his hand. He counts by 
touch. ‘‘I have 7 candles.” 

“Please give Dale 2.” 
“There are 5 left.” 

Next comes multiplication. 

“Tell me two colors you like, Flora.”’ 

“T like pink and yellow.” 

“Take 4 of each. How many candles have you?” 

“Tell me 3 colors you like, John.” 

“T like red and white and green.” 

“Three candles of each color make how many? 


” 


me. I write on the board: 


As he does so, Dale is to say, 


Show 


Make 3 rows of candles, red, white, blue. 
There are 2 candles in a row. 
There are - candles. 





Then comes a drill in division. 

Mary may take 9 candles. Pass them around in 3s. 
How many children have 3 candles? 

John may take 7 candles. Pass them around in 2s. 
How many have 2,@andies? What has John? 

Put 4 candles in‘@@f$w. How many rows will make 8? 

And now fractional parts are used. 

Lois may take 8 candles. Call 2 of your friends and 
divide the candles. What is } of 8? 

Gwen has 9 candles. She may choose 3 friends and give 
each }. How many has one girl? How many have Lois 
and Mary? § of 9? 
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Find 8 candles, half blue and half white. 

I have 8 candles. 

I call Mary, John, Hugh and Lois. 

Each will have } of 8. Each will have 2 candles. 

Mary and John have 3. They have 4 candles. That 
is the same as half of the candles. Mary, John and Hugh 
have { of the candles. They have 6. 

This group of statements works out very naturally with 
the material in hand. F 

These drills can be carried on with interest in second 
and low third. 

Find a dozen candles, 4 pink, 3 green. 

Find a dozen candles, } white, } yellow. 

Find 15 candles, } pink, 3 white. 

Many such questions are ready on the board. 
I write a child’s name after each. They go to the table, 
select their candles and show me. If correct, the candles 
are replaced and each child makes a star after his name. 
Those who have trouble are helped and then all give their 
statements. “I had a dozen candles, 4 pink and 3 green. 
I had 4 pink and 8 green candles.” 

Sometimes 10 children march around, each taking a cer- 
tain number, as 4. They stand in line and count. “4,” 
says the first, “8,” the second, and soon. They also count 
it backward. Then sometimes No. 1 is sent to the foot 
and we count again, getting different places. 

I call for three 4s, eight 4s, and so on, from children at 
seats. Then before leaving the fours we say +45 of 40 = 4, 
5 of 40 = 8, and so on. 

We get lots of good work out of our pretty candles before 
they adorn the Christmas tree. 


In class 





Better Table Manners for Our 
Pupils 


On the shoulders of the teachers rest so many responsi- 
bilities it seems cruel to impose any other, but in as many 
channels as the education of children lies, in just that many 
must the teacher assist, if possible. 

During the Opening Exercises we often give little talks 
about keeping the teeth, hands, nails, etc., but how many 
encourage better table manners as much as they should? 

One of the most pleasant methods I have found for 
carrying out the idea, after the subject had been discussed 
for several mornings, was to serve adinner. Now don’t hold 
up your hands in horror and say, “I’m not a Domestic 
Science Teacher.” Neither am I, for we have only little 
people, six and seven years old, in Room Three, but we 
have a Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner as the case may 
be, right in our rooms on the little tables that we use to 
write, read, build houses on, etc. 

Before the “famous” day arrives we have a general dis- 
cussion about table manners; first how the table should be 
arranged, how to take their seats at the table, then how 
to eat the food. Waiters are appointed and directed how 
to serve the meal. 

When the day does come, everyone works real hard to 
have perfect lessons that we may get through with our work 
in time for dinner. Paper napkins are passed; one napkin 
cut in four pieces serves every purpose, an{i at last we are 
ready. First soup is served, then turkey, salad and dessert. 
Of course the first three, soup, turkey and salad, are just 
imaginary, we “play like” we have had them, but the last 
course is real — yes, but when you know that it is popcorn, 
peanuts, wafers or something any teacher can easily procure, 
you will be more than pleased at the delight of the little 
ones. During the meal they try to remember all the dots 
given in the discussions, and to finish with a real dessert 
gives a lasting remembrance of not only something to eat, 
but the table manners as well. 

The holidays coming as they do, only a few times a year, 
makes it very little trouble, and certainly may plant seeds 
that will blossom into more cultured girls and boys as they 
go out to take up life’s work. 











The Doll’s Christmas 
Ella G. Naylor 


HIS doll house, made by the boys in the Manual 
Training department of the Elmhurst School, Oak- 
land, California, was furnished and decorated for 
Christmas by the children of the Second Grade. 

With the exception of the bath-tub and little mirrors 
on the dressers, the furniture is made entirely of paper. 

Two boys of the second grade were the paper hangers, and 
papered the bedrooms, one in light blue and the other pink 
satin striped paper. 

The bathroom they papered in a smooth tiled paper, the 
kitchen in gray paper of smooth finish also. The living- 
room, where they hung their tiny stockings over the fire- 
place, was papered in brown and gold, and the dining-room 
in a brown of a different tone. 





The dining-room furniture is of heavy brown paper. 
The sideboard, upon which there isa tiny paper tea-set cut 
from a magazine and made to stand with the aid of small 
paper standards pasted on the backs, is in the rear of the 
room. 

The dining-room table is circular in shape, with the con- 
ventional dining-room chairs to match. 

The grandfather’s clock is home-made, except the face, 
which was cut from an advertisement and pasted on. 

The tiny reading-lamp on the buffet was also cut from 
a magazine and made to stand as the tea-set; also the 
basket of red apples, which can be seen on the dining-room 
table. 

The toy telephone was brought from home, as it helped 
to make the house more livable and furnished the children 
with an incentive for looking for articles which could be 
used in furnishing such a home of small dimensions. 

As in the dining-room, the furniture of thefliving-room is 
brown. The piano with a paper standard was cut from a 
magazine. The fireplace is made of stiff, red paper, with 
white chalk lines drawn to represent bricks. There is a 
small paper picture of an ordinary clock on the shelf over 
the fireplace and the tiny stockings which the children cut 
freehand are of various colors and sizes. 

In furnishing the kitchen, I encouraged the children to 
bring small pans or dishes, and one child brought a set of 
the tiniest pewter cups and saucers with spoons to match. 

Another child brought a little Japanese man doll for a 
ook, and this would be quite proper here on the western 
coast, as most of our cooks are Orientals. He is standing 
by the stove made of black paper and apparently cooking 
some delectable dish in a minute frying-pan, also brought 
from home. 
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Ideas to Try 


The bathroom is simply furnished with a tin bath-tub, 
mirror, paper stand and chair. 

The bedroom furniture is entirely of heavy white paper. 
The wreaths at the ends of the fireplace were drawn, cut 
and colored by the children, and made to represent holly 
wreaths tied with red ribbon paper bows at the top. 

The pictures on the walls were tiny scenes cut from maga- 
zines, and mounted on appropriate paper. 

But the attic, where Santa Claus holds forth in all his 
glory, was the crowning joy of the house. The tree and 
Santa Claus himself are toys. The children brought and 
made little ornaments for the tree of red, gold and silver 
paper. 

All of the toys which represented dogs, hobby horses, 
drums, chairs, dolls, horns, trains of cars, and boats, the 
children found in colored supplements of magazines and 
mounted on stiff paper to make stronger and pasted little 
standards on the back so that they would stand and look 
like real toys around the Christmas tree. 

In the left-hand corner is a picture of a little girl kneeling 
beside her doll bed, and putting the doll to sleep. 

The people and toys had a really life-like and homey 
appearance, and the children thoroughly enjoyed the work 
of cutting, making and pasting for Christmas and Santa 
Claus. 

It was their house and the work of their hands, and when 
they could march around it and admire it at the School 
Manual Training exhibit they were justly proud of their 
finished product. 


Our Christmas Tree 


Jessie G. Cowan 


What a pleasure it is to every child to have a Christmas 
tree in the school-room! And how delighted they are to 
hang gifts for their playmates! 

The children brought tinsel and ornaments from home 
and decorated the tree according to their own individual 
tastes. Very few suggestions were needed from the teacher. 

The following plan was carried out for giving the gifts. 
The name of each child was written on a slip of paper. 
The papers were placed in a hat or cap and thoroughly 
mixed. Then each child drew one slip from the hat. 
Each child brought a gift for the person whose name he 
had drawn. No one was allowed to bring a gift which 
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cost more than ten cents, thus giving the poorer children 
an equal chance with the more fortunate ones. 

When the day arrived each one brought their gift properly 
labeled and hung it upon the tree. All had the true Christ- 
mas spirit, for they were as happy in giving their gift as 
they were when they received their token from the tree. 


E 
i 
E 
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How a Primary Class used the Santa Claus design published in 
Proary Epucation, December 1914 


A Christmas Good Time in a 
Rural School 


F. M. Pettengill 


T did not seem best to have an elaborate Christmas 
tree, as the memory of a fine tree and exercises of the 
year before still lingered with the children. The 
local Sunday-school had planned a tree and gifts for 

all children of the district. 

The teacher arranged songs and exercises suitable for 
both school and Sunday-school. 

During the last week, the boys gathered evergreen from 
the woods and brought in a small tree for the school-room. 
The little children were kept happily busy cutting trimmings 
for the tree; stars, bells and lanterns from bright-colored 
paper. Older pupils learned how to draw and how to 
fold the five-pointed star. Streamers made from heavy red 
and green paper decorated the windows. 

The teacher employed her spare time making cornu- 
copias from fancy papers in holly and poinsettia design, lin- 
ing each with plain paper to make them firmer. She pur- 
chased inexpensive articles, whistles, tops, tiny dolls as 
surprises. The morning of the last day, the teacher hung 
the presents and the corncucopias filled with candies on the 
tree. When the children came, they were delighted to see 
how the tree had blossomed over night. 

“No lessons this afternoon” meant a good time. The 
teacher read Christmas stories, recitations were spoken, 
Christmas songs were sung. Games filled the afternoon. 
Arthur sketched a hemlock tree on the blackboard, then 
the children came in turn and each put on the tree a draw- 
ing of “What I would like for Christmas,” and these were 
guessed by the other children; and soon the blackboard 
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tree was filled with dolls, knives, boxes of candy, a tele- 
scope, and other things dear to a child’s heart. 

A variation of the always popular “pinning the tail to 
the donkey” came next. A sketch in colored crayons of 
an open fireplace had been drawn on a large piece of white 
cloth; this was tacked to a blackboard. Paper stockings 
in various sizes and colors and pins were ready. A red 
cross above the fireplace marked the spot where Santa 
would expect to find a stocking. The children were blind- 
folded and “hung up the stockings.’’ The one who pinned 
a stocking nearest the red cross received a small prize, and 
little Raymond, who wandered about and pinned his stock- 
ing to Anna’s collar, was given the booby prize. 

Meanwhile Ralph had been popping corn over a good 
bed of coals. Saucers were passed, and the hot popcorn, 
candy, and apples made a feast. The older boys then helped 
distribute the gifts and cornucopias from the tree. A few 
games, including “roll the plate,” finished a happy after- 
noon. 

As the children were getting ready to go home, a man 
drove past, and Ralph remarked, “I don’t believe he ever 
had such a good time when he went to school.”’ This little 
speech was enough to repay the teacher for her extra prepa- 
rations for the last day. 


Bead Chains for Gifts 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


N every age and clime there has always been the desire 
[ for adornment by means of chains of various kinds — 

leaves, flowers, strings of different objects, such as 

shélls, beans, bits of glass, also strings of pearls and 
other rare and costly gems. 

As the time for the children to make the usual Christmas 
gifts drew near, the search for something different began. 
Just at this time teacher received from a friend a gift of a 
dainty string of beads. Hence, the idea of bead making 
and stringing for the children for their Christmas gifts. 

The following recipes were used by different grades, the 
lower grade children using the easier one. 


I Satt AND CoRNSTARCH BEADS 

This rule is for one long or two short chains. 

Heat two tablespoonfuls of*salt quite hot, add one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch. Then add enough boiling water 
to make a paste. While the paste is hot, add the desired 
coloring. This may be obtained by a little dissolved paint 
cake, liquid paint or dye, or a small piece of crepe paper 
placed in a little hot water. This last gives a good color 
that will not easily fade. Cut sections of paste with a 
thimble, to insure uniformity of size, then roll, stick each 
to a board with a large pin, allowing them to remain until 
thoroughly dry. String on coarse waxed thread, alter- 
nating large beads with small gold or colored beads. 


II ALLspIcE AND CLOVE BEADS 

The allspice and cloves will string easily if soaked a half 
hour in lukewarm water. The water should not be too 
hot, nor the soaking too long. There are various ways in 
which these may be strung and the results rival the famous 
rose beads in their fragrance. 

The simplest string is made by running on three small 
gold or colored beads, then an allspice, three more beads 
and an allspice, and so on. Or they may be strung in the 
same wa¥ using a clove in place of the allspice. One bead 
between the allspice balls makes a simple but pretty chain. 

Another way is to use three tiny gold or colored beads, 
an allspice, one bead, a clove, then the three gold beads 
again, etc. Still another way is to string three gold or 
colored beads, an allspice, one gold bead, one clove (with 
the large end toward the allspice), a gold bead, then another 
clove with small ends of the two cloves toward each other, 
a gold bead, an allspice, then again the three gold or colored 
beads, an allspice, etc. 
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A prettier but more complicated chain is made by using 
three needles with strong thread well waxed. 

String on each three tiny gold beads, after knotting the 
three threads together. Add one allspice, one gold bead, 
one clove (large end toward the allspice), bringing all three 
threads through these. Then add one gold bead, another 
clove (small ends of two cloves together), one gold bead, 
an allspice, then three beads on each of the three strings, 
then all three strings through one gold bead, and three 
gold beads on each of the three threads again, an allspice, 
a small bead, a clove (large end toward the allspice), a gold 
bead, another clove as before. This can be made in a long 
string and finished at both ends with tassels of the small 
beads alone, or by stringing about a dozen small beads, 
adding a clove, a small bead, six small beads, bring back 
through clove, through twelve small beads, fastening at be- 
ginning, then repeating this until tassel is complete. This 
strand can be held together by a slide made from the small 
beads. The older children in the upper grades easily make 
these from directions written on the blackboard. 


The small beads are inexpensive when bought by the 
quantity. The length of the chains varied from a neeklace 
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to a long string. These made pretty gifts for mothers and 
sisters, while some of the children made watch chains for 
fathers and brothers. 

Small green paper boxes were made from the familiar 
regulation box pattern to hold the chain gifts, and each 
box was tied with a bit of red silkateen or a small bow of 
red ribbon. Each box also bore a card with Christmas 
wishes and the names of receiver and donor of gift. The 
children wrote the cards, and the older children decorated 
their cards with a holly design in water color or colored 
crayon. 





The Hunt 
Eleonora Rohde 


Friday afternoon, as a drill and review exercise in the be- 
ginning reading class, I told the children that we would play 
a game which I called “The Hunt.” The class enjoyed 
it very much, so I pass the idea along for others to use when 
the card games have perhaps grown old. 

I wrote the words to be reviewed on the board, each one 
two or more times, in some such an order as this: 


a dog abox acat an apple 
a boy a red apple a girl a box 
a boy agreen apple a dog a cat 


a green apple a girl a red apple 
I called on one child to find all the cats he could. Another 
to find all the red apples, and so on until all had been found. 
If anyone failed to find all his words, some one else “con- 
tinued the chase.” 
The word “an apple, 
dren called the scrub. 
One day we picked apples in the same way. I wrote 
on the board, four or five times each, the words, an apple, 
a red apple, a green apple; and the class “picked” them. 
We get a great amount of fun and help out of this kind of 
drill work. 


For Reading in Grade I 


Etta Drumwright 


” all alone in one corner, the chil- 





One of the greatest aids I have found to stimulate good 
reading in my first grade is to divide the class in groups of 
two; they naturally fall into these classes anyway, as the 
brighter ones can do a little more work than the others. 
One group I call the “Flowers” and the other “Butter- 
flies.” On a piece of cardboard in a convenient place in 
the room, with colored crayons I draw a butterfly or a 
flower for the class that has read the lesson correctly. This 
holds attention and places the responsibility on each child, 
for if one misses, his group loses the flower or butterfly, 
as the case may be. We nearly always count the score 
at the close of each lesson to see who is “ahead,” whichis 
a very great assistance in number work, as I divide the re- 
wards in groups of ten and we sometimes count by tens or 
by ones. Varying the colors of the drawings gives a pretty 
effect and certainly helps to keep up the interest. The 
board when finished looks like the following: 
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The Lacksay’s Christmas 
Surprise 
Effie L. Bean 


(Book rights reserved) 
ACT I 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. LACKSAY 
PETER LACKSA\Y 
Bos LACKSAY 
Tom LAcCKSAY 
Daisy LACKSAY 
JANE LACKSAY 
Max LACKSAY 


Jupce LAwTon 
Mrs. LAwWTon 
BELL LAWTON 
Put LAWTON 
JAMES SLADE 
Doris SLADE 


ScENE I — The Lacksays 


(Mrs. Lacksay is standing at a wash tub, sleeves rolled up, 
cap on head. Daisy and Jane, with sleeves rolled up, are 
standing at a table washing dishes.) 


Mrs. Lacksay Sure andit’s hard work spending all one’s 
days rubbing and scrubbing other folks’ fine clothes. Not 
but what Judge and Mrs. Lawton are well meaning people, 
but somehow they don’t act as if we poor folks had feelings. 

Daisy But Mrs. Lawton gave me five cents for my very 
own when I carried the last washing to her. 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, I guess you earned it carrying up 
the wash. 

Jane Just think, mother, next week is Christmas. The 
store windows look so pretty, now. May Daisy and I go 
down town this afternoon to look at the windows and walk 
through the stores and look at the dolls and toys and 
candies? 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, I guess you can do that, for land 
knows, that’s all the Christmas you'll get this year. It will 
be the first Christmas you children have not had some little 
present. But law me! since your father disappeared. last 
August, it’s a hard time we’ve had. Poor Peter! I wonder 
what happened to him. He left the house to look for work 
and I never saw him again and the police could find no trace 
of him. Oh, well! I mustn’t stand here wasting time. [ 
must get this washing done. (Rubs energetically for a few 
moments, then looks up.) Where are your brothers? 

Daisy Bob went down town to sell papers, so he could 
earn some money. 

Mrs. Lacksay And where’s Tom and little Max? 

Jane Tom went to Slade’s to pile up some wood. James 
Slade came by this morning and told him about it. And 
Max is doing an errand for Mrs. Gray. 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, the poor boys haven’t a lazy hair 
on their heads. They take after my family, the Perkinses. 
Poor Peter Lacksay was always that absent-minded and 
easy-going, He never worried about anything. I re- 
member the time Bob was a baby and I left your pa to 
take care of him one afternoon, while I went to the store. 
Well, when I came back your pa was a-settin’ on the front 
porch a-smokin’ his pipe and the baby nowhere in sight. 
“Where’s Bob?” says I. “Well,” says he, “that’s what 
I'm kind a figuring on. Where is he?” “What do you 
mean?” says I. Well, would you believe it? That man 
had put the baby down somewhere and forgot where! 
When I urged him to hunt for Bob, he said there was no 
use doing that, for as soon as Bob woke up, he’d soon let 
us know where he was, and so what was the use wasting 
time looking for him? Well, I looked high and low, and 
when I couldn’t find him, I was nearly crazy, but just then 
Bobbie began to cry, and where do you suppose he was? 
Jane Where, mother? 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, he was in the bottom drawer of the 
old bureau I used to keep on the porch. When he fell 
asleep his pa put him there and half shut the drawer so he 
wouldn’t have to carry him in the house. But, goodness 
me, this is no way to get a washing done. Hurry with those 
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dishes, Daisy, then you sweep the floor and Jane may make 
the beds and then peel the potatoes for dinner. 


(All go to work energetically.) 
ScenE II — The Lawtons 


(Judge Lawton in a white wig and beard is seated at a table 
reading a paper. Mrs. Lawton is sewing. Phil and Bell are 
at another small table playing checkers.) 

Judge Lawton (laying down paper) It’s a bad, stormy 
night. I pity the poor on such nights. 

Mrs. Lawton Yes, indeed! I was just thinking of poor 
Mrs. Lacksay, our washwoman. I wish I could do some- 
thing for her and the children. 

Bell (looking up) Oh, mother! let’s have a Christmas 
surprise for them. 

Phil (rising) That would be fun. 
and Doris Slade to help us. 

Mrs. Lawton But I don’t understand what you mean. 

Bell Why, mother, we could send baskets of things to 
eat and wear and not let them know where they came from. 

Phil And Doris, Bell, James and I could serenade 
them. 

Bell What fun! 

Mrs. Lawton I can see no objection to your plan. 
you, Judge? 

Judge Lawton (picking up paper) No, no! go ahead and 
have your surprise party. 


We could ask James 


Can 


(A knock is heard at the door! Phil opens it and James 
and Doris Slade enter, well wrapped up and covered with snow- 
flakes—bits of cotton or paper.) 


Bell Oh, Doris and James! you are just the ones we 
wanted to see. Take off your wraps. (She assists Doris 
to remove her wraps. Phil does the same for James.) 

James Well, here we are, all ready to hear the news. 


(Doris, Bell, James and Phil seat themselves in a circle.) 


Phil Well, you know Christmas will soon be here. 
James In just two days. 
Phil And we thought it would be nice-to — 


Bell Have a surprise party on — 

Phil The Lacksays. 

Doris and James The Lacksays! 

Bell Yes, you know they are dreadfully poor and we are 
afraid the poor things won’t have anything for Christmas. 


Doris Why, I think it’s a nice plan. Tell us all about 
it. 

James Of course we'll help. It will be lots of fun. 

Phil And besides the good things, we thought we would 


serenade them. 

Doris and James Serenade them! 

Bell We can sing some Christmas carols under their 
windows. It would be fun to wear long cloaks just alike 
and then even if they looked through the windows, they 
wouldn’t know us. 

James Good! Let’s do it. 

Phil (rising) Come to the library and we'll make outa 
list of the things we shall want. 


(All rise and leave room.) 
ACT II 
ScENE I 


Mrs. Lacksay (seated at an uncovered table, peeling potatoes) 
To think it’s the day before Christmas and not a present 
have I for the poor children. And little Max was just this 
morning asking what Santa Claus would bring. (Wipes 
her eyes on a corner of her apron.) 


Bob (entering and throwing cap on the table) Hurrah, ma! 
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See what I have. 
Mrs. Lacksay 


(He opens his hand and shows ten cents.) 
Wherever did you get it? 


Bob I carried a man’s suitcase for two blocks and he 
gave me the dime. Here, ma, it is for you. (Hands it tg 
her.) . 

Mrs. Lacksay We'll buy a bit of jelly for Christmas with 
it, Bob. 

Bob That will be fine. Well, I will go out again and 
maybe I can earn another dime. (Exit Bob.) 

Daisy (entering at another door, with hair done up in curl 


papers) Oh, mother! where is Jane’s pink hair ribbon? 
We’ve looked everywhere and you know she will need it 
to-night when she goes to the Sunday-school Christmas tree. 

Mrs. Lacksay It’s in the green box on the stand or else 
in the red box under the bed. 

Daisy All right, mother. (She disappears.) 

Tom and Max (entering and running to their mother) See 
what we have. (They hold out their hands ia which Tom 
has a dime and Max a nickel). 


Tom _ I earned this dime carrying in some wood for 
Mrs. Lawton. . 
Max And Mrs. Gray gave me this nickel for mailing 


a letter for her. 

Mrs. Lacksay (showing the boys the dime Bob ga 
And here is a dime Bob earned, too. 
you are! 

Tom and M ax (holding out their money) 
too, ma. 

Mrs. Lacksay We'll get some cookies and apples for 
our Christmas dinner with it. 

Tom and Max That will be jolly. 
(Exeunt Tom and Max.) 

Mrs. Lacksay (calling) 


her) 
What good workers 


Take our money 


Now we must go. 


Daisy! Jane! Come here! 
(Daisy and Jane enter, Jane with her hair in a dozen tight 


braids, tied with white strips of cloth.) 


Daisy Did you call us? 

Mrs. Lacksay (putting pan of potatoes on the table) Yes, 
I did. I just happened to think that none of you chil- 
dren had ever been to a Sunday-school show before and 
maybe you wouldn’t know how to act. 

Jane It ain’t a show, mother, it’s a ’tainment. 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, a show or a tainerment, it’s all the 
same. (Enter Bob, Tom and Max.) Well, boys, I’m glad 
you’ve come. I was just agoin’ to tell your sisters what 
to do at the Sunday-school show to-night. 

Jane It’sa’tainment, mother, a ’tainment! 
our Sunday-school teacher, said so. 
a *tainment? 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, it’s something they have at Christ- 
mas time. It’s singin’ and speakin’ and dancin’ and— 

Daisy Oh, mother, not dancing at a Sunday-school! 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, maybe not the dancin’. But, any- 
how there’s singin’ and speakin’ and tableaux. 

Bob What’s tab — tab —well, that thing you said? 

Mrs. Lacksay Why someone stands or sits or kneels, 
still asa statue, and represents something. Oh, it’s fine! 
I was in a tableau once and represented “The Dutch 
Cleanser.” 

Tom They’re going to have a Christmas tree, too, ma. 

Mrs. Lacksay Now, children, after the show or tainer- 
ment is over maybe Santa Claus will come and take the 
presents off the tree and give ’em to the children. 

Max (clapping his hands and throwing his cap in the air) 
Oh, goody! Maybe I'll see Santa Claus at last! 

Mrs. Lacksay Now, when your name is called you must 
stand up and go to the front and take your present. Then 
what you going to do, Bob? 

Bob Why, I'll go back to my seat. 

Mrs. Lacksay Do you mean to say you'll go to your seat 
without saying “thank you’’? 

Bob I—I forgot. 

Mrs. Lacksay Well, see that you don’t forget to-night. 
And what will you do when it’s your turn, Daisy? 

(Continued on page 666) 


Miss Brown, 
Say, mother, what is 
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Let the Victor help to make this Christmas season 
the merriest, happiest Christmas you 
have ever celebrated. 

































































. » You can use the Victor in all the rehearsals and can give with s 
i our splendid special Christmas records, not only one program, but 

half a dozen. There are the old, old carols and hymns, the stately 
ss choruses and arias of the Messiah Music, the sprightly Santa Claus 

and sleigh bell songs and the scriptural and modern readings. 

Or . 

Then there are the games and folk-plays for the merry-making and 
ng the Victor Records will furnish clear and perfect accompaniment for 
r) all of them. There are numerous instrumental numbers that will 
sas fit into the central thought. 
ad Would your pupils like to march into 
for, the School Room or Auditorium 

‘ a - “ 7870 
go. and hear a program oe gsc 
like this? joneph Mint e Nuil 
: © Bete agers nse _ 17868 

ote Memes 
bP Co 969 
hi a 
and | 
/ 
the / 
ylad j 
yhat 
Esty Cnet D> _ 47647 
wn, 1 PAPER owl (08 CH), : Lever} 
at 15 Tiees Nia CO cached ate 
ie Sheer . 
rist- Can you possibly develo 
y P Lf Pp 
_ so much of the real Christmas spirit, 
any: the story of the first Christmas, the Christ Child, 
said? caroling, songs of children, the joyous spirit of 
‘eae “Peace oi Earth, Good Will to Men” in any 
Jutch other way? 
, Ma. The Educational Department wiil be glad to 
“4 remit for a good picture of this 
r | or similar program showing the 
1 aw ° ° ° 
Victor at work with the children 
— $67.50 nvvinhcutation around the tree or in action. 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not in Educational Department 
” Seb ccholaenenees alle aad . : 
ar seat | soayee from danger, and the Victor Talking Machine Co. 





my pe bs — to pro- 

tect it from dust and promis- 
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The Corner Cupboard 
Alice E. Allen 


The door of the corner cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, and 
you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the 
upper shelf maybe you’ll find something you can use yourself. The 
lower shelf is full of things for the children. 


THE UPPER SHELF 


Kindle the Christmas brand! — Herrick 
Blessed is the season which engages the whole world in a 
conspiracy of love! —H. W. Mabie 
I wish you holly in your window, a carol in your heart, and 
a bit of mistletoe where you can make the most of it! 
— Selected 
All have not gold to give, 
But all may yet be kind; 
Whoe’er you are, where’er you live, 
Give love to all mankind. — Selected 


There’s winter about and chill and blight, 

But here in the Christmas candlelight, 

There’s warmth and gladness, dear friend of mine, 
For — I’ve thoughts of you while the candles shine! 


This is Christmas Day, the anniversary of the world’s 
greatest event. To one day, all the early world looked for- 
ward, to the same day, the later world looks back. That 
day holds time together. — Alexander Smith 


The truth the wise men sought was spoken by a child. 
— Van Dyke 
SUGGESTIONS 

Let’s hang a real Christmasy Stocking — maybe two of 
them — somewhere in the school-room, where the children 
may slip little gifts — oh, tiny gifts of cards and candies, 
perhaps — anything they can give themselves. Be sure 
there is some little thing for each child, and not too many 
for some particular one; then have a Santa Claus and dis- 
tribute them. 

Whittier’s Birthday is December 17. Let’s tell a few 
stories of the dear old Quaker Poet this year, and give the 
children some bits of his to remember. They’ll like his 
“School-house by the Road,” his “ Barefoot Boy,” and parts 
of “Snow-Bound.” And here are two little selections 
appropriate to the season: 


And Winter with her leafless grove 
And prisoned stream and drifting snow, 
The brilliance of her heaven above, 
And of her earth below. 
— From “The New Year” 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace, 
East, West, North, and South, let the long quarrel cease, 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man! 
— From “A Christmas Carmen” 


THE LOWER SHELF 


ACROSTIC 
Wind a-blow; 


Ice a-glow; 
Noon and night 
Trimmed with snow; 
Ears and noses 
Red as roses — 
Full of cheer, winter’s here, 
Jolliest season of the year! 


THE CHRISTMAS MONTH 


D — for the earliest winter month; 
With autumn’s last red ember 

She sets her candles all a-light; 

Above a world all glistening white 

She hangs a bough of holly bright — 
The Christmas Month — December! 


THE STARS IN Our FLAG 


As the evening of a clear day draws on, have you not 
watched the stars, one by one, peep through the blanket 
of the dark? 

So, in our Country’s sky, State after State, like star after 
star in the heavens, has flashed upon our sight until the 
blue field is filled with the radiant splendor of a constella- 
tion of forty-eight stars!— Adapted from “Manual of 
Patriotism,” Charles R. Skinner 


Tue Happiest CHILD 


December’s quite the happiest child 
Who in the round year lives — 
He carries Christmas in his arms — 
And gives and gives and gives! — A. E. A. 


Our Joun 


Sing a Song of Christmas — 
Of Mother Goose’s John — 
He went to bed 
With both stockings on. 
Our little son John, you may well believe, 
His socks hang up on a Christmas Eve! 
—A. E. A. 


THE Best Day 


Which is the best day of the year? 
Why, sure as you’re alive, 

Dear little children o’er the sea 

And in this Land of Liberty 

On this point very well agree — 
December Twenty-five! — A. E. A. 


(Continued on page 678) 
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(Continued from page 665) 
INDIANA 


To Indiana went the Medal of Honor for 
consolidated rural schools. By means of 
maps, models, transparencies, picturing 
school activities of all kinds, the idea of 
consolidation and the advantages derived 
therefrom. Indiana by this wonderful 
exhibit proves herself anything but the 
educational joke vaudeville actors would 
make us believe her. 


OREGON 


On an exhibit of Rural Schools which 
emphasizes the ideas of standardization, 
industrial clubs, and full and free use of 
playgrounds with plenty of apparatus, 
Oregon secured a Silver Medal for her 
exhibit as a whole. The most striking 
feature shown is that of the industrial 
club work carried on by field workers paid 
by the State who co-operate with the 
Oregon Agricultural College and _ the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in spreading the gospel of development 
of natural resources. Oregon has some 
consolidated rural schools, but for large 
numbers on account of the great distances 
and poor roads consolidation is now an 
impossibility. This is her solution of her 
present problem worked out by the people 
themselves. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts won a Grand Prize for 
her State-aided vocational schools. 

Medal of Honor for her Agricultural 
Schools (10 participants). 

Medal of Honor for her Industrial, 
Home-Making and ‘Textile Schools (23 
participants). 

Gold Medal 
Nautical School. 

Medals of Honor, Gold and Silver Med- 
als also went to all those who managed 
the exhibit and directed its installation. 

The Massachusetts exhibit, to which a 
liberal amount of space was given, showed 
as exhaustively as possible, without bring- 
ing out here the school equipment and 
pupils, the efficient use made of the schools 
and the practical character of the train- 
ing given for use in shops, factories, and 
fields. 

Though almost every exhibit included 
some phase of vocational work, this was 
by far the finest exposition of the whole 
idea and well deserved the high honors it 
won. 


for the Massachusetts 


For the foregoing exhibits all awards 
were made for large state-wide systems 
of education or for large and important 
features of systems. Any number of 
prizes were also given for lesser units, such 
as municipal systems, open-air schools, 
applied art, etc. 

The following are some of the more 
interesting ones: 


Los ANGELES 


Grand Prize for a film seven thousand 
feet in length showing exhaustively all the 
activities of a municipal system of educa- 
tion. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Medal of Honor for living exhibits of 
school children on the Exposition Grounds 
daily with their teachers. Teachers of 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailvree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


San Francisco and the nearby Bay Cities 
are privileged to take their pupils to the 
Fair whenever they like, as the experience 
is considered the equivalent of a day in 
the school-room. The hours are the same 
as for a regular school day. ‘The teacher 
returns the pupils to the school-house, 
where her responsibility ends. 

Gold Medal for a model room showing 
work in applied art. In this room the 
woodwork is stained redwood, the wood of 
the furniture eucalyptus, and the bird de- 
signs embroidered on chairs and curtains 
were taken from birds in the Golden Gate 
Park Museum loaned the Mission High 
School for study. In originality it was 
marked one hundred per cent. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Grand Prize to the H. Sophie Newcomb 
Memorial College for a model room show- 
ing applied art. 


GARY, INDIANA 


Silver Medal for a municipal system of 
education brought to a high point of effi- 
ciency by almost continuous double use 
of the school plant. 

Gold Medal to Mr. William Wirt, origi- 
nator of this system, for his work as an 
educator. 

CHICAGO 


Grand Prize to the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund Open Air School Ex- 
hibit for school hygiene in the Department 
of Social Economy. Medal of Honor for 
Open Air Schools under the Department 
of Education. 

Grand Prize in the Museum Group of 
Educational Extension Work to the N. 
W. Harris Public School Extension of the 
Field Museum of Natural History. 

The exhibit of Museum Extension work 
consists of a number of the traveling cases 
used in taking collections of small birds, 
animals, plants, ores, minerals, etc., from 
the Field Museum to different public 
schools of Chicago, pictures of the auto- 
mobiles used for transporting them and 
tabulated facts; in short, the manner in 
which the Museum is taken into the 
school-room to do a great work in vivifying 
text-book lessons. 

In the matter of awards seemingly the 
majority of the exhibitors were satisfied 
with the findings of the juries. Many ex- 
hibits of excellent school work were not 
entered in competition in the Palace of 
Education, but shown in the State build- 
ings on account of limited space. This 
explains why many schools fail to appear 
in the lists of prize-winners. All of the 
work entered for competition was of such 
a character that the juries found it diffi- 
cult to arrive at conclusions, giving any 
one school or system the preference. 


BRAIN BLOOD-SUPPLY MUST BE 
GOOD 

The importance of having pure blood is 
perhaps never more deeply impressed 
on us than when we are told by physiolo- 
gists that if the brain is supplied with im- 
pure blood, nervous and bilious headache, 
confusion of ideas, loss of memory, im 
paired intellect, dimness of vision, and 
dullness of hearing are experienced. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an old and suc 
cessful family medicine which has accom 
plished much in removing scrofula, rheu- 
matism and catarrh and other blood 
diseases, and correcting run-down condi 
tions of the system. 








Cream 
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from grapes 








Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely Pure j 













Makes appetiz- 
ing and delicious 
foods 





And you are abso- 
lutely confident of 
their wholesome- 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Peace on the Earth’’—still, still earth needs 
To hear the chant it slowly heeds; 
Still patient Heaven waits and yearns 
To give the boon its folly spurns. 


Yet ring, glad bells, perchance its ear 
Some day may catch your meaning clear. 
Ring! For an hour all else gives way 
And Love is Lord on Christmas day 
— Solon P. Davis 


Mothers’ Clubs 


Many rural teachers still hesitate to start mothers’ 
clubs, and doubt their own ability to hold the interest of the 
mothers i in country communities, where families are widely 
scattered, means of conveyance often few, and leisure 
scanty. Some teachers, in villages of this kind, have 
reached the mothers very successfully through the domestic 
science class. In one such school the girls of this class in- 
vite all the mothers of the district to the school-house on 
the fourth Friday of every month. The girls do all the 
entertaining and serve refreshments which they have 
themselves prepared. The teacher takes care that some 
interesting subject shall be introduced at every meeting. 
At one the advantages of a fireless cooker were demon- 
strated and a university graduate gave a talk on the relative 
domestic values of silk, cotton and wool. At another there 
was a talk on the cooking of meats and a practical menu 
for a Thanksgiving dinner. The care of the sick, with 
actual demonstrations of bed making and food prepara- 
tion, formed the topic for still another meeting, and at 
Christmas the usual festivities were prefaced by an illus- 
trated lecture on “Seeing Germany.” In this way the 
mothers are first induced to come by appealing to those 
interests nearest to them in that community and the 
teacher has gradually enlarged the scope of the discussions 
as she found it advisable. In another small town the 
parents were drawn to the school by their interest in the 
children’s garden exhibit and the unexpected success of 
their efforts at the county fair. Of course, in other com- 
munities other avenues of approach might be more effective, 
but a teacher who is really in earnest can almost always 
find a way to reach and hold the mothers if she makes a 
careful study of the families in her district and their pre- 
vailing habits and ways of life. 








A Mistaken Emphasis 


In a recent magazine article the writer severely arraigns 
many of the prevailing methods of teaching reading on 
the ground that the importance of auditory imaging is largely 
neglected in favor of the visual, with the result that the 
minds of most people are full of words they have never 
heard and which form no part of their everyday vocabu- 
laries. “Owing to this habit of visualizing everything,” says 
the writer, “thousands of people cannot reniember an un- 
familiar telephone number even for the short period be- 
tween taking down the receiver and responding to Central. 
A young woman,” she adds, “who read four foreign lan- 
guages, but spoke none of them, undertook to study Spanish, 


with the avowed purpose (to speak in the technical terms 
of psy chology) of correlating visual, auditory and linguistic 
experience. Habits produced under previous training 
proved her downfall. When, in conversation with her 
Spanish teacher, in his language, a new word appeared, she 
had no comprehension until she had seen its written or 
printed form. The young teacher had a fine patience, 
but it came to a limit: ‘If I wish to speak to you in Spanish 
I must write it on a paper! Per Dios!’ he exclaimed.’ 

There is undoubtedly some truth in this criticism. But 
many teachers who realize the unwisdom of appealing so 
largely to a single sense in teaching are more or less con- 
strained to do so by the size of their classes. When large 
groups of children must be handled, subjects can be pre- 
sented most quickly, and results tested, by written symbols. 
The remedy seems to lie in smaller classes and more indi- 
vidual teaching rather than in change of methods. 





An Interesting Test 


- Here is one of the tests used in the schools of Boise, Idaho, 
to measure the work in English. This, and similar tests, 
are used at stated periods throughout all the grades above 
the third. They are prepared by the same person and given 
according to exact directions. The one here given is typical 
of the material used and the method of marking. 


First TEstT, GIVEN IN SEPTEMBER, 1911 


Two pots had been left on the bank of a river, one of brass and one of 
earthenware. When the tide rose they both floated off down the 
stream. Now the earthen pot tried its best to keep aloof from the 
brass one which cried out: “‘ Fear nothing, friend, I will not strike you. 
“But I may come tod close to you,” said the other, ‘ ‘and whether I hit 
you, or you hit me, I shall suffer for it.” 


DIRECTIONS TO DICTATOR 


1 Read entire fable to class once. 
2 Read sentence 1 twice. Give signal, ‘“‘ Write.” 
3 Read sentence 2 twice, etc. 
4 Read sentence 3 to colon twice, etc. 
5 Complete the reading of sentence 3, etc. 
6 Read sentence 4 to “‘and whether,” etc. 
7 Complete sentence 4, etc. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 
Capitals Punctuation 
1-3 Beginning of sentences 2, 3, 1 Colon (sentence 3). 
“4. 2-3 Commas before and after 
4 “Fear” (sentence 3). “friend.” 
5 “IJ” (sentence 4). 4-5 Commas before and after 
“said the other.” 
6 Quotation marks (sen- 
tence 3). 
7-10 Quotation marks (sen 
tence 4). 
Spelling 
1 Two, to, too 
2 Ear henware 
5 3. Tide 
4 Floated 
5 Its 
6 Tried 
7 Aloof 
8 One 
9 Which 


10 Whether 


. 
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“FAGGED-OUT WOMEN” 


Will Find a Helpful Suggestion 
In This Letter 


Whatever the cause, we want to say 
to every person who needs strength, 
you need Vinol, the delicious cod liver 
and iron tonic without oil, as it is the 
most efficient strength creator known. 
Here is proof from Dorchester, Mass.: 

“T don’t know what we would do with- 
out Vinol in our family. I was weak, ner- 
vous and run-down as the result of an 
operation, and Vinol restored my strength. 
Then Grandmother had a nervous break- 
down, and Vinol built her up and restored 
her health and strength after everything 
else had failed. We have used Vinol for 
13 years in our family, and would not 
be without it in the house.” Myrtle L. 
Healey, Dorchester, Mass. 

Vinol is a great strength creator — due 
to the extractive medicinal elements of 
fresh cod livers, without oil, combined 
with peptonate of iron and beef peptone, 
all dissolved in a pure medicinal wine. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on re- 
quest. Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, 
Boston, Mass. 








ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


THE APPLIED ARTS 
DRAWING BOOKS 


More than a million copies are in use 
every school day. Adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the states of ARIZONA, 
ALABAMA, KANSAS, OREGON, 
OKLAHOMA and VIRGINIA. 


*They teach the fundamentals of 
drawing successfully. Samples will be 
sent upon request to supervisors and 
superintendents. 

Address 

ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 

2214 South Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 














Will you give one family a 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents~you are 
the host. 


P) 
300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmasin theU.S, 
by The Salvation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborr St., Chicago 








(Continued from page 643) 


Neltje saw in the book was her own 
face laughing out from a mass of blue 
flax-blossoms, while her own fat little 
hand waved a white luck-flower. 

With the book was a letter from 
Ursula. She had written several let- 
ters to the little home in the flax-fields 
of Belgium. Karel read this aloud, 
while father and mother and Neltje 
listened and wondered and baby crowed 
and cooed. 

Dear Neltje (it said): 

Nellie’s mother writes many books. She 
wrote this one about you and Karel and Nellie 
and me. It has been to a big publishing 
house and got itself put into print. You will 
see the pictures of us all that Nellie’s mother 
took last summer. Nellie can read in the 
book. So can I—a little. When I come 
home next summer, I will teach you to read in 
it, too. What good times we will have. 

Your loving sister, 
URSULA 
CHARLES W. FLANAGAN 

After a brief illness, Charles W. Flana- 
gan, Treasurer of the A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, died October 6, of heart failure, at 
his home in Chicago. 

For the last twenty years he has been 
prominently identified with the publish- 
ing end of the firm and was instrumental 
in the growth of the A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, until to-day it is one of the best 
known publishing and school supply houses 
in the United States. 

The policy of the business will continue 
under the management of George J. Flana- 
gan, Vice-President, who has been the 
active head of the firm since the death of 
the late Albert Flanagan. 

Mr. Flanagan had many of the noble 
traits of his late brother Albert and few 
young men have been able to leave so 
many warm and mourning friends as the 


deceased, 
ET 


— The offer made by the Greenfield 
Art Association, as advertised in Primary 
EpucaTIoNn, should not be overlooked by 
those teachers interested in securing deco- 
rations for their school-rooms. The Green- 
field Art Association furnishes a beautiful 
painting, in oil colors, of the “Old Swim- 
min’ Hole,” made famous by James Whit- 
comb Riley, the children’s poet. The 
painting is 30 x 40 inches and is framed 
in Flemish oak. They give, also, a bust 
of Mr. Riley, modeled by J. Leeland Roop, 
which is recognized as one of the best like- 
nesses of the poet ever made. It is one- 
half life size. The picture and bust may 
be obtained with so little effort that the 
majority of schools can be easily supplied. 
These will prove to be permanent deco- 
rations and will become more valuable 
as the years go by. See the offer adver- 
tised on page 546 of November issue. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY’S 

ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 

The attention of teachers is called to 
the advertisement of the Penn Publishing 
Company on pages 616 and 617 of this 
issue, where will be found listed Recita- 
tions, Dialogues, Drills, Tableaux, Plays, 
etc., suitable for all occasions. Now that 
Dramatization has become so firmly estab- 
lished in the school-room, teachers will be 
glad to learn of the abundant material 
made available through these publications. 











GRAND PRIZE 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
San Francisco, 1915 
GRAND PRIZE 


Panama-California Exposition 
San Diego, 1915 


For Flavor and Quality 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


IS JUST RIGHT 





REG. U &. PAT. OFF. 


It has the delicious taste and natural 
color of high-grade cocoa beans; it is 
skilfully prepared by a perfect mechan- 
ical process; without the use of chemi- 
cals, flavoring or artificial coloring 
matter. It is pure and wholesome, 
conforming to all the National and 


State Pure Food Laws. 


Caution: Get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on the package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 























THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITINC 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given the 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Educa- 
tional Reform. Itis just as adaptable for use in rural 
schools as in graded schools. 
Our regular $10 CorresponpENce Course is free toteach- 
ers who provide their pupils with our text books. A Teach- 
ers’ Certificate granted upon completion of the course. 
Our Textbooks: The Palmer Method of Business Writ- 
ing, for third-grade pupils and above, and Wriling Les- 
sons for Primary Grades, for first and second grade-pupils, 
Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating the 
number of pupils you have in each grade, and we will 
furnish an estimate of what it will cost to install the 
Palmer Method in your school. 
THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place 32 So. Wabash Ave. 
ew York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 

120 Boylston St. Paimer Building 

Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


GLEE CLUBS 


WASHBURN Banjos, Man- 


dolins and 
Guitars, at Club Prices. Have 
been the leaders for fifty years. 
Booklet and full information 
free regarding the Leland 7- 
Part Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organizations. 
A Glee Club is practically a 
necessity to every live school. 
Can be made self-supporting. 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 

Write today. Washburns are sold by 

leading music dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY «. scams sr. CHICAGO 
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DO YOU SUFFER 
FROM BACKACHE ? 





When your kidneys are weak and torpid 
they do not properly perform their func- 
tions; your back aches and you do not 
feel like doing much of anything. You are 
likely to be despondent and to borrow 
trouble, just as if you hadn’t enough al- 
ready. Don’t be a victim any longer. 

The old reliable medicine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, gives strength and tone to 
the kidneys and builds up the whole sys- 
tem. Get it to-day. 





Common Sense in Primary Number 
Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
examples specially built for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. Children can recite all facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Common Serse Flash Cards (number) , 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N, Y. 





The Lawton Duplicator 
Thirty days free 

trial to teachers. 

Write for catalog 

giving size and our 

free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 


46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


LAYS enerines PLAY 


a 4 thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th Street, New York 


101 BEST SONGS 8&,.? 3.2.5 


and music complete—that includes just the 
songs you n by schools sverrwaer, 
ew copies 10c; 70c doz. prepaid. 


or more f. 0. b. Chic o> Wi 
ct 














An unusual book at an — price. 

000 sold. ler 
sample copies to teachers > mentioning this paper. 

The Cable Co., 1114 Cable Bidg. Chicago 











DIXON’S 
NO. 312 SPECIAL BLACK 
The use of this pencil in any 

school stimulates the chil- 
dren to earnest work 
and the resulting draw- 














ings ‘‘look like how it 
something.’’ looks. It 
is yellow 

outside, and 

the inside is “‘as 

ry black asa crow.” 


If Dixon’s “Special 
Black” is not alread 
supriied in your school, 
write for sample ard prices, 
IT 1S MADE IN JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 

BY THE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES, fz's1oeze mates 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Se Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, 
slides, and films for express charges with 
no view to profit. Anybody can use this 





material. in a circuit and reduce express 
charges. A chart may be in your locality. 
Get it now, 





(Continued from page 653) 
light! And star bright! Why, it is a 
Christmas Tree! Hurrah! We have found 
the Tree! 

All the Toys (to the Fairy) 
little Tree? 
Tree! 

Fair 


selves. 


Where is the 
Oh, takeus to the Christmas 


No. You must find it your- 


IV Tue EPmLocuve 


Star Oh, where shall we find the Tree? 
Candle When we’ve found it, how shall 
we know? 


Fairy 
By the green, green branches overhead, 


(She leads the Holly to the door. Exit Holly) 
white snow; 


Exit Mistletoe.) 


All hung with white, 
(She takes the Mistletoe. 
And the tinsel bright; 
And the cheery sight 
Of the Candle’s colored glow; 
(She leads the Candle-light to the door. 
Candle-light.) 


Exit 


And high above, the sparkling light, 
Seen wide and far, 
Of a silver Star. 


(The Star goes through the door.) 


For the Holly gave its green and red; 

And the Mistletoe gave its white; 

To dress the fir tree’s branches, 

They gave their colors bright; 

And the firelight of a thousand homes 

In the Candles you will see; 

And the Star came down from its house 
in the sky, 

To shine on the Christmas Tree. 


(Then while the Drum and the Trumpets 
mark the time, the other Toys leave the room, 
first skipping through the rope of popcorn, 
uhich Pop-corn and Candy turn.) 


children all, come, follow me! 
Toys have found their Christmas 
Tree. 


Come, 
The 


(The Fairy leads the children into the hail, 
where they find the lighted tree.) 


JUST THE RIGHT PRESENT 

Don’t take chances in the matter of 
Christmas presents. You don’t want 
yours, like so many others, ten days after 
Christmas to be cast aside and forgotten. 

You take no such chance in giving The 
Youth’s Companion for a year. 

Let us send you one or two current is- 
sues free, that you may thoroughly test 
the paper’s quality. We will send also 
the Forecast for 1916. 

Every new subscriber who sends $2.00 
for the fifty-two weekly issues of 1916 will 
receive free all the issues for the rest of 
1915 and The Companion Home Calendar 
for 1916. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston Mass. 


A DAILY REMINDER OF THE GIVER 

How much Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass.) will be enjoyed in your home! Its 
contents is a wonderfully compact storehouse 
of accurate information, of cons ant education 
and interest. The clear printing and beauti- 
ful bindings are lasting examples of the book- 
binder’s art. This gift will be treasured, 
admired, and used long after the holiday 
season has passed. 





DRAWING— PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and — brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


i ewe ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 509, Omaha, Neb. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Special opportunities for physical directors, playground 
workers and recreative culture. College accredited, 
Co-educational. Offers two year normal course, Desir. 
able dormitory for girls. Mid-year session opens Feb. rst, 
We occupy our own building in the finest residential 
district. Address 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
42nd & Grand Boulevard, Box 20, Chicago, Ill. 














When in Need of NEW SONG BOOKS, Think of the 


“ASSEMBLY "“'Scuc"°? COLLECTION” 
FOURTH EDITION—NOW READY 
Ecited by C. Guy Hoover 


Being used by hundreds of 
Schools, Co'leges, Normals, al] 
over the United States, 

A THOROUGHLY PRACTI- 
CAL school song = ata 
MODER..TE PRICE 


Send for a copy for exam- 
ination with privilege of 
return if not satisfactory, 
Address the 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Music Supplies of 
all Publishers. 

627 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, lil. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA on YS : Llustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67 Chicago 








32,000 copies sold 
























Montessori Teacher-Training School 


Fourth Year. 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessorimaterials. Resident and 


day students. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal « hurch. Basketball, 
Tennis. Element:ry and college prepara- 


tory courses. For illustrated folder address 
MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
sraining School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


CLASS PINS 'ox0¢: 


Factory to You. Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS « MEDALS 
Free Catalog, ‘'1915 edition,’* mailed for the 
asking. Special offer, either style of pine here 
Wiustrated with any three letters and two numer- 
go.i8s0 als, one or two colors of best hard enamel. 
SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; 











MADE TO 









wo. it 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.35 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
GASTIAN 


BROS. CO, 827 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





LET ME RE 


from your hand writin; 


D YOUR CHAR 


Min real) 
ing that will help you in love, Realth, ae and dome 


tic affairs. Price 10. Sure to please beok if 
dissatisfied. G R.BEAUCHAMP Sth. ave. New York City 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Essential New Books for Primary Work 








HUNT’S MODERN WORD BOOK 


By J, N. HUNT, Author of “ Progressive 
Course in Spelling.” 


16 cents 


It is a very simple, easy and attractive book, almost 
every page containing pictures which relate di- 
rectly to the vocabulary. 


The vocabulary includes nearly one thousand common 


words conveniently grouped in exercises so as to 
show similarity in form and sound. 


Most of these words are given in both print and script. 


The exercises are arranged in three sections, each in- 
tended for a half year beginning with the last half 
of the first grade. 

They teach the proper use of words in both speaking 
and writing. 

These drills are helpful to all classes of pupiis, but es- 


pecially to children whose vernacular is not Eng- 
lish. 


MYERS’S SCHOOL 
MUSIC READER 


By SHILO SHAFFER MYERS, Super- 
visor of Music, Tiffin, Ohio. 


48 cents 


This is a complete course in music for rural, village and 
graded schools in which music has not previously 
been taught. 


Based upon the Song Method it gives the child musical 
experience by bringing him into immediate con- 
tact with music as a whole, rather than with some 
one phase of the subject. 


Step by step the child is led from the subject as an en- 
tirety to its various elements, thus acquiring power 
to know and to do through his own personal 
observation and experience. 


Each tonal and rhythmic problem is introduced through 
a rote song and mastered in observation before 
being applied in practical sight-reading. 

The material is planned and arranged with a view to 
assisting the regular teacher, who may have had 
little experience in teaching music. 





FITHIAN’S MUSIC PRIMER 


By POWELL G, FITHIAN, Director of 
Music, Camden, N. J. 


24 cents 


First and second grade teachers who have no music 
supervisor on whom to rely will find this little 
book to be just what they need. 

Its comprehensive introduction provides clear direc- 
tions for the work. 

It offers suggestions for preparatory drill exercises to 
be given on the blackboard. 

The work begins with the easiest possible sight-reading 
material in simple, duple, and triple measure. 

The little melodies given are without skips and follow- 
ing them are similar reading songs with verses. 
Rote songs musically and textually appropriate 
for the grades are given. 

A novel feature is the use of a tinted horizontal line to 


represent do or keynote. Altogether 176 songs are 
provided. 


BARNETT’S BUSINESS 


PENMANSHIP 


By C. A. BARNETT, Supervisor of the 
Penmanship Department, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Four Portfolios. Each for two years, 

price from 20 to 32 cents. 
It teaches good, plain handwriting as demanded by 
business. 
The alphabetical forms are rational and easily made. 


The instruction throughout combines both form and 
movement, all the letter forms being based on 
movement. 


The course is distinctly pedagogical, presenting the 
work in four cycles of two years each. 

The work is methodical, carefully graded and teachable. 

Systematic and constant review is provided. 

The copies are essentially human, as they are repro- 
duced from actual handwriting. They are not 
made so mechanically perfect that they look to the 
pupil impossible of accomplishment. 

The copies are presented in loose-sheet form, each sheet 


having at the top only a single exercise with ample 
space for practice below. 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ORDER TO-DAY Teach the Christmas Story with them. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS - 
Beautiful, BH cd : . 3? . Easily sent by mail, 
a se or Christmas Gifts JP Whe Perry Pictures | see cer mal Al 
Wi 
These Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings cost only - 
.e) 
for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
One Cent Each On paper 54 by 8 inches. — 
Half Cent Size. 3 by 34. One half cent each for 50 or more. tic 
Seven Cent Size. 10 by 12. 5 for 35 cents: 15 for $1.00 E 
(Send 35 cents for the 5 in this advertisement.) ' 
Send 75 cents for any one of these five pictures in an Artotype for Framing, on 
paper 22 by 28 

Be 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS na 
eahi Give each pupil a Po 
No better —— then beautiful picture for a 324 Madonna of the Chair Raphael an 
940 Sir Galahad nea Ae - ne Christmas Gift, — the bo 
icture Study. e Madonna of the Chair | ««cHRisTMAS }S°* cei 
ART SET OF 100 25 cents for our 1915 or the Sistine Madonna PMAS GREETINGS" ad 


ror a Christmas Gift for each 


“hristmas S 25 pic- 
Send $1.00 for 100 pic- Christmas Set of 25 pic : 
pupil. 


| 
tures, each 54 by 8, no | tures,each5}by8. No 
two alike. From it you | two alike. Your boys 
can make 4 Christmas | and girls will enjoy 


or Sir Galahad or the 
Seven beautiful pic- 
tures and cover, tied with 
cord. Ten cents each for 


Angelus,— all beautiful 
and famous. 


Order TO-DAY using 


ifts of 25 each. F 
Gifts of 25 eac them. Orsend 25 cents 














the number under these three or more. 


























for 25 Madonnas, or for pictures. Send P. O. 
25 for children, or money order or, if 
for Art Booklet, necessary, postage 
“Madonnas.” stamps. a 
1020 Christmas Chimes Blashfield 
Catalogue Our 64 page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 
a two pictures, and a colored Bird picture for 5 two-cent 
Special Offer stamps. In December we will send this Catalogue con- 
‘ taining also a Seven Cent picture on paper 9 by 12 anda 
mounted picture of President Wilson 54 by 8 if you ask for it, without extra 
charge, if you have no Catalogue. 
f ml 
Pir ood THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
22 Sistine Madonna 
aphael Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts $310 Madonna Sickel 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GREETINGS Teachers of Reading and Language Know 
Inject your personality 
into the Holiday Season 
by giving Seibert Sou- 
venirs to your pupils 
Some of our customers * : . 
ee keds ate eee Speaks and Acts with Feeling and Expression 
ever since we started in 
the business, over sixtee . . ‘ 
yeatsans. Websien out Hence the idea of these little books. Composed of 4 
new styles each year, but : — * : . 
ene te mas Shoat dramatic readings, plays, and stories for the child him- 
“something” about a ° . ; 
Gothen Senvenie which self to dramatize, they stimulate the interest and play 
affords an unexplainable . 
iiiktedion ta tie aan energies of the actor-reader, and make greatly for 
who gives and to th . : . 
whe mediens. sera better expression in reading and speech. 
Perhaps it is the per- 
sonal touch in addition, DRAMATIC READERS 
of course, to the un- 
matchable beaut y of Storyland in Play. Ada M. Skinner. Grades 1-2. 
tye dye = a ie Stories, fables, and poems involving the interests of the little 
Seibert Souvenir isa per- child. Simple in outline, dramatic in spirit. Piquant little 
sonal message which pictures in colors by Mary L. Spoor. 45 
t ~~ ay feelings the s A Fr : 
t is wonderful tories to Act. rances G. Wickes. Grade 2. 
ow much human interest I San ok ol - animale wi ai aw 
attaches to such a simple Fairy tales, stories of plants and animals, winds, rains, drawn 
thing from the literature of many nations. Half narrative, half 
The souvenir illustrated dramatic in form. 
here is beautiful in senti- it oo a ee _— 45 
ment and execation. The Humorous pictures in colors by Maud Hunt Squire. : 
lesig oinsettia has < ; . . : = 
ai —s Story Hour Plays. Frances Mintz Goman. _ Grades a4. |. - 
ne. _ colors of green, crimson Fables and fairy tales from Russia, the Punjab, Malay, India, 
and sitver present an effect which is tasteful and artistic. In the panelat the left Africa, etc. True to atmosphere, bright and humorous in . 
a photograph of the giver, the church, or the school may be attached. If no t >» and swift in actic 
photograph is used, however, the souvenir presents no appearance of incomplete- ORS, SEG wis’ Hh ACECn. ‘ - 
ness, for the space contains an appropriate verse. In the lower left-hand corner Jllustrated with much spirit by Clara Powers Wilson. 45 
is mounted a neat calendar for 1916, making the souvenir of lasting value. The 
green silk ribbon at the top is to be used as a hanger For Holiday Production 
For Sunday School teachers, we print in the space at the right, name of school, ; 
class number, town, teacher, pastor, superintendent, and scholars. For day Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic READER AND AN 50 
a S ay we print i $e number, on county, OPERETTA. Hogate Grover. Music, dancing, stage setting, 2 
State, teacher, scholars, and school board. us matter, written plainly, ts to be itaad = . a . : , s Coaorhe ol é 
furnished when ordering. Size of tit = 6 costumes. Pictures in colors by Bertha Corbett Melcher. 40 "i 
e furnish real photographs — exact copies of any photos that are sent : H . 
us. The photos sent us are always returned uninjured J Fairy Plays for Children. Mabel R. Goodlander. “il 
Send 2 cents for a full line of samples, or order at once. We guarantee satis- Favorite stories dramatized in brisk conversational style. ] 
faction. A. not delay. Order early so that you will have the souvenirs when Simple dances, costumes, stage setting. Half-tones. d 
you wan em 
Prizes, Postprid. 12 without rhoto $1.15; additional ones 7c each. fod ; 
12 with’ roto $1.25; ‘edditional ones 8c’ each. No less than 12 sold. Write for Folder i 
e also furnish these Greetings without the special Sunday or day school T 
matter but with a letter of greeting, suitable for presentation to friends. These : 
are 6 cents each without photo and 7 cents each with photo. . Rand McNally & Company York | 
SEI ERT PRINTING CO., 8x 35, Canal Dover, Ohio Chicago ion 
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NOTES 


—The Jenny Hunter Kindergarten 
Alumna Association, 15 West 127th Street, 


will hold a Fair, on Saturday, December YT ™~ 9(\ MENTHOL CANDY 
4th, morning and afternoon, for the benefit | J 1) iy S COUGH DROPS 
of the free kindergarten supported by the : 





Famous Singers Praise 





association. There will be 25-cent and Let =~ N’S esis your voice 

50-cent tables, also a doll table and attrac- ay a : creat Ga cn “cy 

tions of special interest for children. a ae, 

Everything will be worth double the price. ie Se mand uees # | 
' WM. H. LUDEN 

“ “THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE a ) 
The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook READING, PA s 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub- * 


scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
J and mention Primary Epucation. This TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG FRE - 
book contains over 500 very practical re- dafl 2 FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


ceipts for all kinds of Cookery. See their 
advertisement on page 669. Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and wornen; better fathers and 


















































































































































h ne wetjumisalenywmeantecarn 
— cent either 
c FREE UNTIL 1916 WRITE US , Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
‘h Have you subscribed yet for The Youth’s Washington EDEE cy weg Cong into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
or Companion for 1916? Now is the time ; ures... Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
to do it, if you are not already a subscriber, Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
r alk then ton : : lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
for you W ill get all the issues for the remain- + my wenn pel hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
. reeks of 1915 free from > time vour ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
ing weeks of s ‘g ~ 00 n q the tume you a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
subscription with $2.00 is receiv ed. cost you $4or $Sin any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
a If you wish to know of the brilliant list Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
: it er = Peasidante energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
of contri putors, irom our ex-fresidents a@% Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
down, who will write for the new volume in are not out one penny. 
1916, and if you wish to know something sr ON ee ee ee 
of the new stories for 1916, let us send you We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
free the Forecast for 1916. colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
Ev ver subecrib h nds $2.00 same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold bythe 
very new su scr er W o sen S $2. nd children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
for 1916 will receive, in addition to this packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
’s free issues. The C . H buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
years iree issues, € Companion frome to send you. #@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
Calendar for 1916. will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 
The Vouth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
— 
b 
, LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS | 
. ¥ i Practical, Interesting, Economical Order atLeast60c Worth and AskforTeacher’sBulletinFree | , 
. ; . 
oT) Send Postage Goods Below Sent Postpaid Goods je 
of 7 or Express Drawi atl i, 
rawings to Color 
n- Charges Ex- 50 Drewings to Color, assorted sizes.....15¢ Below Sent 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x°...... 6c . 
Ly tra Sor oe ; ag Drawings to Color, 6x9...... 15¢ Postpaid 
Lis e Be ow ircus Drawings to Color, 6x9........ 15c 
or Rubber T Pri %-inch 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9..... 15c Bl : 
ite caus eaarte Jin type, rat 20 i anaes Bears” Drawings to Color, 6x9.15c Bord ackboard Stencils 
k ee + a Nea : irds in Colors, with description....... 15e Borders, each Sc, Name any Thanksgiving or 
Hektograph, cai mae se (5 “* 2.00 16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above........100 mney - ~eo~ . _ 
Scis . ‘ . ancy Co halk ° 
png Ay Miscellaneous Helps sorted colors suitable for the season +. 1Sc 
en CIB O8.dvceces ss 60c 41 New Paper Cutting Designs......... «.15¢ Thanksgiving and Christmas Stencils, 22x34, 
tle Sharp Points, nickle, 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c each 10c. Name any subject. Also any 
tle Mids eat C8 Ga) co<icescecccsoccs 15¢ ne rt —Saaee CORES cccascones 15¢ map, portrait or calendar. Write for full list. 
ater Color Paints, Devoe’s, Prang or te) furniture Patterns to trace, set......20c . 
45 Bradley’s, 8 er hoot oe * (8 ae 10022 12 sheets Tracing paper, 17x22.........+. -20c Gummed Devices 
dozen (4 Ibs.)....... oe lenge: ieee Sd 2.40 Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet, 10c; 3 for...25¢ Turkeys; Santa: Holly: 
33 Construction Patterns printed on heavy a A Silhoutte Posters, 10 inches high. .25¢ Stars; earts; Dots; Dia. 
wn cardboard, in four colors, ready to make oy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c monds; Pumpkins; Flags; 
valf up, (24 oz.) ..... bodeegieaineanss .....48¢ How to Teach Phonics and Reading......25¢ Any Initial. One Box, 10c; 
Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 Seatwork Suggestions for the entire year...15¢ three for 25c. ; 
(4 oz.) %-inch, 10c; ¥%-inch, 12c; %- aoe eo pee ne ye Read O B p 
AS UD oaiitiat none hialamieehnaatinn anton D> 15¢ Holiday Folders and Booklets, dozen, 50c; 90¢ ea ur Best Premium Offer 
Tableaux Lights, name color, can (6 oz.)..30c Calendar Pads Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and en- 
‘i Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, larged, regular price $1.00, is sent free as our 
Jia ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....13c Special Premium with any Magazine, new or 
4 < ; 
ra Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to Fancy Calendar renewal, or free with Plan Books listed below. 
1 picid. dozen (6 oz.), Juvenile 14c, Holly.15¢ Pads for use in mak- Also free with a $4.00 order or for 25c with a 
Me, tere. C2 nk ocecccccees coccecdee ing Souvenirs, Holi- $2.00 order. 
45 patio, colored, % Ib., 30c; %4 Ib.. coocceelSe day Gifts, etc. No. Normal Instructor, one year........++++$1.25 
eed, any size, write for prices, ‘ 1, 1%x1%_ inches, ee nee, ONE YEar....sseees eos 1.50 
a Schoo entury, one year .. e« 1.25 
~ Reitiic: --pumane to Mas Sse Ze. No. 2 1¥x1% inches, dozen, 200; 3 Pathfinder one year «=. ...0.e..200005 £00 
AD M IS. Jesseseosece 7 Phe s ccoccvccoese fe 
ing, oxi a ae (9 ths.) 758 dozen, 35c. No. 3, 1}4x2%4 inches, dozen, 25c. pindergarten Review, one ‘year ..cccccee 1.25 
ree Kinds ancy white or water color : togressive Teacher, one year ........ eco B08 
40 Draw (11 Ths.) ...ccccccee ---1.40 Entertainment Books - Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
rawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 Thanksgiving Entertainments ........+.+. 25¢ Teachers, with Normal Instructor-Pri 
es g 
sheets assorted or any color, (20 oz.)...15¢ Christmas Celebrations ........ eocccccceess® SSK FSG, GOO FEO. occccccee ses cance 4.75 
tyle. The New Christmas Book ......... cocccedee Note: Write for club offers on Teachers’ or 
j F ‘ ; 
45 ancy Colored Chalk Thirty New Christmas Dialogs ..........30c Miscellaneous Magazines. Ask for Latta’s 
No. 1 Grade, Pure, Solid Colors. Christmas Gems, Reading and Recitation..25c Magazine Guide. 
Box 0, 7 sticks, spectral colors, (4 0z.)...06c Write for prices on School Furniture, Maps, Globes and any School Supplies not listed here. 
Box I, 12 sticks, assorted, (5 oz.)....:... 10c For additional supplies see — Ser _, — amd October numbers of this 
wo dozen (8 oz.), 20c; 6 dozen (18 oz.) 40c agree. rite for Catalog. 
Gross, 16 colors, assorted or any assort- L BOX 
i ment’ (24 lbs}. any scot. 6 J. S. LATTA, Inc., *3* Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY COLOR WORK 
DESIGNS FOR -ILLUMINATION 


A series of beautiful quotations with decorations in outline to be filled 
in or illuminated with color. Not only do they make the holiday art work 
more effective, but they help develop a true appreciation of color harmony 
and impress upon the pupil a correct arrangement of color and typography 
to assist in the embellishment and expression of a given thought. 

Twenty-four titles, all of which are appropriate for the holiday season. 























Prices from 20 cents to 50 cents a dozen 


Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


BRADLEY’S STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


New and effective color busy work for kindergarten and primary grades 
Twelve plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight lines, with the fewest necessary 
curves to make the parts complete. To be cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners, and colored with 
crayon or water color. 


No. 8215. Mother Goose Series: No. 8216. Miscellaneous Designs: 
Baby Bunting Wee Willie Winkle Soldier Chicken Dog 
Jack Horner Humpty Dumpty Duck Elephant Horse 
Bobby Shaftoe Little Boy Blue ‘‘Sunbonnet”’ Babies Rooster Clown 
The Cat and the Fiddle Simple Simon (2 plates) Boy 
Mother Hubbard and Dog Jack and Jill Cat 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage, $0.06 additional 


= ECONOMO PRESSED CRAYONS NO. 15 


By Just the crayons for coloring the above Designs for Illu- 
GCconmomo | mination and Picture Cut-Outs 

PRESSED CRAYONS 47 Economo Crayons are made in our own laboratories from the best 

‘> : <i} materials obtainable. They mark with velvety smoothness and their soft 

17 NO. B15 blending qualities permit unrivaled effects in artistic crayon work. Eight 

Z| -atON BRADLEY COMPANY |S crayons, Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and Charcoal 

NOFIELD. WASSACHUSETTS — | Gray, put up in unique box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that 
opens easily and closes tight, keeping the crayons always dry, free from 
dust and in perfect condition for use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new crayons, bought in 
bulk at a much lower price than by the box. As one color is exhausted, a 
new supply of that color is purchased, thus making the set always com- 
plete without buying an entire new assortment. 

Economo Pressed Crayons No. 15, eight crayons in metal box. 
Per box, $0.15 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 
Per gross crayons, $1.50 


ECONOMO WAX CRAYONS NO. 10 


Eight crayons in Economo easy opening metal box. Per box, $0.10 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors. Per gross crayons, $0.85 





BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than all other kinds 
combined. Wherever the best in art work is attempted and ac- 
complished, Bradley colors are used. There are no colors “just : 
as good as Bradley’s” — there are no colors so universally used, or ai 


890 re 


that give such universal satisfaction. 

Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, containing 
eight pans of semi-moist colors; superior grade of camel’s hair 
brush. Price, $0.30; mailing weight, 6 oz. 
Send for Bradley Art catalogue containing full line of water colors. 








December 1915 








MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, [ass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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ON THE PURCHASE of a 
High Grade 25 year Guaran- 
teed Piano or Player Piano. 
Write today for our plan of selling 
direct from 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 


and save the difference for yourself. 
We will ship you any Piano or Player 
Piano you select from our catalog at 


OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


2 WE PAY THE FREIGHT. You can try it 
FREE for 30days. Ifit does not please = 
send it back. Ifsatisfied you take a long 
time topay. Easy monthly payments. 


FREE MUSIC LESSONS 


Write now for our handsomely illustrated 
Art Catalog and BIG PIANO OFFER. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. Capital end Surplus $1 ,000,000.00 
0 


Dept. 125 


A 








SOMETHING NEW 


THE CHILD’S BOOK 
OF PLAYS 


MOTHER GOOSE 
IN PANTOMIME 


By Elise Williamson Phifer 
Mlustrated from Drawings by E. Marie Atkinson 


Cloth. 


Program I in this book consists of ten pantomimes, 
the following characters from Mother Goose being pre- 
sented: Little Miss Muffet, Tommy Snooks and Bessie 
Brooks, Tilda Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary ory and Her 
Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, and Old King Cole. 
The tenth number is a ‘‘ Good Night Pantomime.” 

Program II is devoted toShadow Pantomime, intro- 
ducing the following: Little Tommy Tucker, Three 
Little Maids, Ding Bens Dell, Lucy Luckett’s Little 
Legs, The Magic Pumpkin, Proud Peggy, Little Jack 
Horner, The Haunted Pond, Tom, the Piper’s Son, and 
Good-Night. 

The Mother Goose Recitation and Directions for Chil- 
dren Pantomiming are arranged in columns, side by 
side, on the large pages of the book Fuli directions for 
staging and costuming are given, and the illustrations 
lodeds many patterns for parts of costumes as, hats, 
s 


112 pages. Price, 60 cents, 


S$, Coats, etc. 

The Plays have been tried out and found to be prac- 
ticable. Children from three to twelve years of age have 
acted them to delighted audiences, and they have h-ld 
the interest of the child, both as actor and spectator. 


.Christmastide.. 


The Most Popular Operetta 
Ever Published 


Some years ago the editor of “Prmary Epucation” 
sired to give to the little children a Christmas enter- 
tainment all “their very own.”” That wish was crys- 
tallized in the publication of a very pretty little operetta 
entitled “‘Christmastide.” It went forth as a supple- 
ment tothe primary schools of America, carrying withit the 
editor's kindest remembrance and “best wishes for a 
merry, merry Christmas.” ‘The operetta proved so popu- 
lar and the demand so widespread that it has since been 
brought out in separate form consisting of twelve pages 
with a substantial illuminated cover. The words of the 
Operetta are by the well-known author, Alice E. Allen. 
As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the acts 
can be given separately, the entertainment can be made 
> simple as possible and occupy as | ttle time as may be 
The only characters required are: An older girl from 
the higher grade to represent “Winter.” A boy to repre- 
sent “North Wind.” An older boy from the higher grade 
to represent “Santa C aus.” The largest girls of the 
grade to represent “Mistletoe and Holly.” Six little 
iris to represent “Snowflake Fairies.” Various little 
tis to represent “Baby Chorus.” All other children 
Join in the full choruses, etc. 


Price, only 20 cents, postpaid 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





(Centinued from page 627 
Let pupils take turns at being storekeeper, 
clerks and customers. 

In the lower grades the problems involved 
in buying and selling will deal mostly with 
counting, addition and subtraction. 

But in the upper grades multiplication 
and division may be made prominent. 

Keeping store is a splendid way to teach 
the tables. Begin with the tables of fives 
and tens, as so many articles are five and ten 
cents each. Then gradually introduce other 
tables. 

Introduce grouping, as five bars of soap for 
a quarter, four boxes of breakfast food for 
a dollar, etc., so the children will readily 
see that there are five nickels in a quarter, 
four quarters in a dollar, etc. 

The money table will be learned with little 
effort at this time. 

Give frequent rapid reviews as follows- 

How many cents in a_ nickel? 
Quarter? Half dollar? Dollar? 

How many nickels in a dime? 


D' me? 


Quarter? 


Half dollar? Dollar? 
How many dimes in a half dollar? Dollar? 
How many quarters ina half dollar? Dollar? 


How many half dollars in a dollar? 

How many dimes and how many nickels 

in a quarter? 
_ In making change, let it be done in a bus- 
iness-like way, as is done by our merchants, 
that is, subtraction by addition. For ex- 
ample, if a purchase amounts to fifteen 
cents and the customer tenders a quarter 
in payment, thestore-keeper gives the customer 
either a dime or two nickels in change and 
counts in this way: fifteen (amount of pur- 
chase) twenty-five (adding the dime) or 
fifteen, twenty, twenty five (as he adds the 
two nickels). 

Is this not practical work? 

We have our trade schools, why not our 
business schools? 

In the upper grades, we may have charge 
accounts and bills. 

During the language period let pupils 
write business letters, ordering goods, etc. 

Then, too, have a telephone and let some 
customer order in this way, while the clerk 
takes down the order. Telephone etiquette 
may be taught at th‘s time. 

And don’t forget the delivery. 

Teach pupils how to make out a check 
and how to endorse it, then let some pay 
by check instead of cash, 

The children consider all this a game and 
with what zest they go at it. 

Watch their eager faces as they await their 
turns to buy and how their eyes sparkle as 
they rove over the stock displayed in search 
of that which their fancy craves. 

The attention of the children is gained, 
without consious efforts on our part, and as the 
work becomes more familiar to them, speed 
as well as accuracy will become a_ habit. 

Encourage observation, inventiveness and 
independence on the part of the pupils. 

Occasionally let them write out adver- 
tisements for the store and see which can make 
his advertisement the most attractive, so 
that readers will become buyers. 

This making industry attractive is one of 
the merits of the store. 

In striving to have everything neat and 
clean in your store, you are educating the 
future citizens of our cities, towns and villages 
to the point of demanding the best of our 
merchants, both as to merchandise and service. 

It really seems that the longer one studies 
the benefits to be derived from the presence 
of a store in our schgols, the greater and more 
far reaching the results seem to be. 

The ideal place for the store in each school 
is in some unused room or hallway accessible 
to all the grades in that building, so that 
it may be used by each at a specified time 
so there will be no conflict or confusion 
of classes. 


Ae 
Perfect 
Fi gure 
May be 
ours 


Jia 


O you re- 

alize how 
much your 
personality 
and efficiency 
depend on 
your figure, 
carriage and 
general con- 
dition — how 
much your 
grace and 
beauty of 
appearance 
will be en- 
hanced if your form is symmetrical ? 





Among my pupils are many teachers, 
who write that their general mental as 
well as physical condition has been greatly 
improved since taking my course. 


What I have done for them I can do for 
you. It requires but a short time in the 
privacy of your own room each day —and 
the results are absolutely guaranteed. 


Perfect Your Figure 


By properly carrying out my instruc- 
tions, you can improve your general ap- 
earance, reduce any part of your figure 
burdened with superfluous flesh or build 
up any part that is undeveloped. 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates 
the entire body. It helps transform the food into 
good, rich blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs 
and other organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders, and generating vital force. 


My latest book, “The Body Beautiful,” should 
be read by every woman, and J will send it to you 
free. It explodes the fallacy that lack of beauty 
or health cannot be avoided. In it I explain how 
every woman can be VIGOROUS, HEALTHY and 
ATTRACTIVE. 


I have practiced what I teach. In childhood I 
was puny and deformed. I have overcome all 
weaknesses by my own natural, drugless methods. 
Millions of people have seen in me a living demon- 
stration of my unique system of health culture and 
body-building. If you are weak, nervous, fat, thin, 
unshapely, tired, lacking vitality or in any other 
respect not at your very best, I can surely be of 
service to you. 


MY GUARANTEE, With my free book, “The 
Body Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated with 

hotographs of myself explaining my system, I give 
Pull particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, where- 
by you can test the value of my instruction without 
risking a single penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for “The Body Beautiful” 
and Trial Pian To-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN 


Suite 506 P 12 W. 3ist St. New York 














ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession . 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 

d health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
ving had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing.e pestiminary course. 

school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses. 





509 Honore Street, Chicago, III. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE  “2ceoyteton s: 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 











POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you wi it MARION. IND 
’ . 


Free Literature. Addvess 


ASSN . 











The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc : 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD., Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York. N.¥ 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


Competition for positions grows sharper cach year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


FO H 1 b y F A pS the, PACIFIC TEACHER'S AGENCY 


has been building up its business in the Northwest 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
‘ 





Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations. Well 


205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


36th year. First class equipment. 
Direct calls from school officers. 
prepared teachers in great demand 











until to- day it has the confidence and patronage of the 

educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 

teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 


BOSTON, MASS. 30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 











70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xiw you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 

Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
* George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building. Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MARIN, 


> MONTANA 
ed 80> Grade and Rural teachers. We can locate you in the land of opportunit 
MONTANA. ‘WYOMING, NORTH OR SOUTH DAKOTA. Do you desire to come west? 


HARRY R. ROGERS, Manager 
for emergency calls for every department of school work 


TEACH ERS WANTED throughout the entire West. Write us today. 


The booklet, ‘‘How to Apply for a School and QF le toate a er 


Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of ROCKY MT IFA CHIERS' 














if s SO, write 























or sent prepaid for 50cin stamps. 
William Ruffer, Manager 











(Continued from page 668) 
At CHRISTMAS 
Everything shines at Christmas 
Candles and stars and faces, 


In all the wonderful glory, 
Can there be any dark places? 


Everything shines. But I’ll add 
One little smile — love behind it; 
The world is so big and so crowded 

Some dark corner may find it. 
A. BAe 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


With hair of golden candle-flame, 
With lips of holly, warm and gay, 
A little maid this morning came, 
And all the shadows ran away. 


Her gown was crimson, touched with green, 
For cap, she wore a Christmas Bell, 

Ter face I knew I’d somewhere seen, 
Her voice my heart remembered well. 


A smile for me upon her lips, 

Beneath my bough of mistletoe 

She kissed her rosy finger-tips, 

And “ Merry Christmas” whispered low. 


‘What is your name, sweet maid 
Still ‘Merry Christmas!” 
elf, 
And then I saw, all green and red, 
She MERRY CHRISTMAS was herself! 
moe 


A. E. 


’ I said, 
wth the 


A. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Sing a song of Christmas 
Pocketbooks so slim; 
But hearts all full of loving-ness, 

*Way up to the brim. 
When the day has ended, 
Everyone sees clear 
Pennies help, of course, but Love 
Makes the Christmas Cheer! 
— A. 


E. A. 


SONGS AND STARS 
(If too long for single recitation, this may be given by 
three children.) 
’Tis said that thirty-one bright days 
Once put their heads together, 
And each resolved to be a song, 
So glad and clear, so sweet and strong, 
Whate’er the wind and weather. 


Then thirty-one dark little nights 
They talked the matter over, 

And each resolved to be a star 

To throw out golden beams afar 
From Florida to Dover. 


To old December then they came; 
She, quite delighted, mixed them; 
And so to her the joy belongs 
Of little days like little songs, 
, With stars set in betwixt them! 
—A.E. A. 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 
A soldier-boy 

As bold as could be 
On dress parade 

On the Christmas Tree, 
Bent ’way ’way down 

As far as he could 
And kissed a Dolly 

Where she stood. 
’Twas the thing to do — 

As, perhaps you know, 
She was under a sprig 





teachers of all the states,” free to members, 
VALI Re EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER COLO 














Of mistletoe! — 1. E. A. 




















a k yw. 


I said, 
‘d the 
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\n ACROSTIC FOR SANTA 
» tor t litt xercise choose children whose 
se given in the following coup- 
Each child carries red or 
ery small. Santa Claus may 
handed to him, if desired 


i live Cat; 
new Hat; 
a stone Ring; 


Ice cream is the thing; 
r Susie 
\ Sash like the sky; 
ir Ted ly 
ur-in-hand Tie; 
lor l l 
\ Muff soft to feel; 
or Arthur 
\n rail 
Baby Sally (Al) her Sock is from 
Auntie — 
Surely find something to fill it, dear 
Santy!—A. BE. A. 


IN THE TOE 
ldr three of whom may be very tiny) 
When Priscilla Prink 
Searched her stoc king — Qh! 
What do you think 
She found in the toe? 


\ ball that would hop? 
\ little gold ring? 
\ peppermint drop? 


Not any such thing! 
rd and Fourth (eagerly crowd- 
il I iV i 


Does Santa Claus know? 


Why, bless my soul, 
In the little pound toe 
Was a little round hole! 
hs: i ae 
A New Mary 


We were naming them over — the Marys 
we Knew ‘ 

There was Mary, my chum — she’s called 
Mary Lou 

And sweet Cousin Mary, and Aunt Mary 
Lee 

And our own little Mary who isn’t quite 


’ 
tnree 


And Grandmother’s Mary, and so is dear 
Moth 

Up piped Baby Mary that she knew an- 
other 

We waited and wondered — now, who 
could it be? ‘ 

And then “ Mary Christmas!” our Mary, 

said she! i. a A. 


PEUAUAGUUAATNNANTNEATTULALAQONANCUUUUAENOANOONOUDAUatUNNesNeNOgsNGOtOeaneddeveneagenoasgnnnesen acsteesettvueannUnUenensnneneneeONEREEOLAEASOGURIONGONEL0040000(11 


The Only Grand Prize 


(Highest tea ) given to Dichonaries, 
and that for Superiority of Educational Merit, 


was ¢ranted to 


WEBSTER NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and the Merriam Series 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 

one thang 770 Pao THIS NEW CREATION : 
12,000 Biographical Entries. Is an all-knowing special teacher answering = 

Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. With final authority all kinds of pr 


: questions > pri 6 
Regular and India-Paper Bor “ iat Py agen ation, de . 
Editions. ion, history, geography, biography, sporte 2 
arts, and science s. 


THE ONE SUPREME AUTHORITY: 


It is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. 
The standard of the Government P rinting Office. = 
The standard of nearly all the schoolbooks Indorsed = 
yy State School Superintendents. AU States (30in 
number) that take official action regarding the adop- 
tion of dictionaries recognize the Merriam Series as 
1uthoritative 





HNNQNNEOELLOUQUQAEEEDOENEREUEEULOOUENUANNQENEONNEUEOUALGETRTO NTE OCUT UE TUUTTARRENA EAU poe 


Would not a request to your school authorities = 
bring the New International to your schoolroom? = 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and Free Pocket Maps 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


FMM Tne Ne 


CHRISTMAS CUT- OUTS for little children to color and make 50 for 25 cents 
assorted. Christr older children to color with crayons or paints, 10 for 20 
cents, assorted. Pri nte Li vellum stock with envelopes 


THE ARTCRAFT sHor. BOX 58, | ROXBURY, MASS. 


TEACHERS! —_ F R E E 


American Patriotism should be instilled in the 
minds of every school boy and girl, and the 
American Flag should grace the walls of every 
school-room. 


sponser 











Your Choice of a heavy silk flag 32x 48 
inches, mounted on a varnished staff with 
gilded spear head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard 
U.S. flag made of finest bunting, with 48 stars 
sewed on both sides; guaranteed not to fade. 


EITHER FLAG RETAILS AT $4 TO $5 


Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send you 30 Emblematic Flag Butto 
Phe childre selithem at 10c each ~ 
ceeds and specify which flag you want; it w el 
immediately prepaid. You are not out a penny and the 
children are a'ways delighted to dispose of th 
or have them for their own 

Talk this over with your pupil 


school year witha patri ytic spirit it helps THE JEFFERIS co. 
to make better boys and girls. 702-6 Union Bldg., Anderson, Ind. 














“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED . we 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 








READING TAUGHT THROUGH STORY, SONG AND PLAY 


Marvelous Results by the Lewis Story Method of Teaching 


Reading and Spelling 


ORIGINATED BY G. W. LEWIS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


See September issue of this magazine, page 467. Also address 


4707 St. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Lawrence Avenue $2 $3 e3 $3 Chicago, IIl. 
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as a supplementary textbook,—a “living textbook,”— realizing 

that every line is written with a purpose to create a taste for 
good reading—that Companion fiction is not only entertaining, 
but instructive. 


he Youths Companion 


is the finest furnishing for the teacher. The high ideals, the wealth 
of original material for school reading and for general school work, 
make it a mine of rare resources. Its perfect English is alone 
worth many times its price, and its clean fiction, timely editorials, 
current events, nature and science, poetry, articles of inspiration, 
wit and humor make it invaluable to teachers. 


52 Issues a Year —$2.00 


Special Christmas Offer 


Every Teacher who sends this coupon with $2.10 will receive 


The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1916 
| All for 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS are now using The Companion 


| 








(Including Home Calendar) 


The remaining issues for 1915, FREE 


2 2 
McCall’s Magazine for one year Leading Style Monthly §$ 10 
xT 17 


One 15-cent McCall Pattern Your choice upon receipt of m agazine) 


Specimen Copies and 1916 Forecast sent on request 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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